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Conservatives condemn 


‘Ssheep-like’’ student vote 


by Randlett Lawrence 


, 


n an apparent attempt to offset the recent wave of 


anti-academic sentiment, Professor Manny Shaffer 

of the community Planning Department has issued a 
report detailing UCSC’s nearly $100 million contribu- 
tion to last year’s local economy. The report, entitled 
“UCSC and the Community,” comes in the wake of 
conservative criticism triggered by the impending im- 
plementation of the student supported Growth Manage- 
ment Plan. 

Derision of the university in certain business and trade 
union circles took on added importance two months ago 
when Governor Jerry Brown cast a cloud over the 
campus by requesting proposals for a ten percent cut in 
the systemwide university budget. 

Prior to Brown’s announcement, calls to ‘close 


UCSC” and “deport Patton” with his “welfare student 
army” had been met with applause by demonstrating 
hardhats, but were hardly noticed on the hill. The 
campus community, preoccupied with academic and 
administrative upheaval, failed to flinch even when its 
detractors dubbed it ““UC Frankenstein.” 

But the Brown announcement, combined with the 
positions of such leading academicians as UC Berkeley 
Chancellor Albert H. Bowker in favor of closing entire 
campuses, spurred UCSC’s adminstration to placate its 
critics. 

Although he does not mention it in the report, Shaffer 
admits the most frequently and bitterly condemned aspect 
of the university is the student vote. Students “vote like 
sheep,” says Aptos supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat, who 
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Measure A declared unconstitutional 


Overriding the decision of a majority of Santa Cruz city’ 


voters, Superior Court Judge Charles Franich declared the 


controversial anti-speculation initiative, Measure A, uncon- 


stitutional last Thursday. 


Claiming that the measure is “arbitrary” and “confisca- 
tory,” Franich based his decision on his feeling that the tax 
would be unfair to people selling their homes. ‘I don't think 
that you can say it’s fair totax someone 25 percent and to go 
into the price of their property,” he stated. The measure, 
which would require that a tax of up to 25 percent of the 
property's value be paid by those who sell their homes 
within four years of the initial purchase, was passed by the 
voters last November in an attempt to curb the rampant real 
estate speculation which has helped drive the price of homes 
as well as rents in Santa Cruz sky high. 


‘ The judge also claimed that the measure would violate the 
intent of Proposition 13 which states that no tax shall be 
levied without a two-thirds vote of the people. Measure A 
passed by 900 votes. 

Proponents of the tax-plan say they were not suprised by 
the decision. ‘Everyone assumed the local judge would rule 
it unconstitutional,” stated Santa Cruz Housing Action 
Committee spokesperson Bruce Van Allen, whose organiza- 
tion helped put the initiative on the ballot in November. 

Franich’s decision will next be brought before the city 
council, which is to decide whether to appeal the ruling in a 
higher court. 

Van Allen says the plan now is to wait to see if the city is 
going to appeal the decision and. if necessary, intervene if 
the city doesn't defend the measure adequately. 

—WNellie Oberholtzer 


Greenbelt measure lands on ballot 


Friday, January 12, the State Court of Appeals directed 
the Santa Cruz City Council to place Greenbelt’s land 
conservation/growth management initiative on March's 
municipal ballot. The decision ends a month long battle by 
members of the community based Greenbelt Committee to 
have their measure certified and placed before the voters. 

The controversy over Greenbelt grew out of City Attorney 
Rodney Atchison’s interpretation of the city charter and the 
election code. City Clerk Norma Hislop had initially 
informed the Greenbelt Committee that it needed to gather 
signatures totaling 10 percent of the registered city voters. 


Greenbelt began its efforts with the 10 percent figure in 


mind. Atchison then ruled that figure. and the projected 
deadline were incorrect. His decision forced Greenbelt to 
gather signatures totaling 15 percent rather than 10 percent 


King of Kings takes permanent vacation (probably): 
The Shah of Iran and members of his immediate family left 
their strife torn land Tuesday. While ostensibly on vacation, 
the Shah’s departure follows months of protests against his 
rule and probably. signals the end of the fifty year Pahlavi 


dynasty. The Shah, carrying a box of Iranian soil, piloted 
his royal jet to Aswan, Egypt, where he was met by 


President Anwar Sadat. The Shah is expected to stay at a 


Nile resort for a few days and then fly to the United States or 
Acapulco, Mexico, where he recently bought an estate. 
Meanwhile, millions of people bearing portraits of the 
Shah's arch-foe Ayatollah Khomeini poured into Iran's 
streets shouting, ““The shah is gone forever.” Khomeini 
says he will return to Iran “soon” after a long exile in Paris 
and plans to form his own government based on Islamic law. 
This could put him into conflict with Iranian Prime Minister 
Shahpur Bakhtiar, whose shaky moderate government 
shows little signs of public support. On top of all this, some 
analysts fear a military coup might result if Bakhtiar isn’t 
more succesful at gaining public confidence. 


Oh no, not another government: Vietnamese-backed 
Cambodian rebels toppled the Khmer Rouge government of 
Pol Pot last week, giving that Asian nation its fourth 
government in this decade. None of them were elected. Pot 
is being replaced by Heng Samrin, who promises to restore 
civil liberties and religious freedoms denied by the Khmer 
Rouge. The US joined China and several non-aligned nations 
in condemning the invasion at the United Nations. 


A marriage made in heaven: John and:Gretta Rideout, 
the couple famous for their Oregon husband rapes wife trial, 
anounced that they were getting back together and plan to 
study the Bible and talk over their problems. 

“Life is unfair,”—(Jimmy Carter: After meeting with 
President Carter, chairperson Bella Abazug and other 
members of his National Advisory Committee for Women 
went outside and told reporters it had been a “good” 
meeting. While talking to the prez; Abzug was handed a note 
requesting that she pay a visit to presidential aide Hamilton 


and pushed the deadline for turning them in ahead by two 
weeks. Greenbelt’s final gathering efforts were able to 
produce a 13 percent total, falling two percent shy. 


Greenbelt then asked the Council to consider the 
confusing circumstances of their campaign, and recognize 
the substantial community support their total represented. 
The Council denied Greenbelt’s appeal on the basis of 
Atchison’s decision. Two days later, Greenbelt filed their 
suit with the Court of Appeals. 

The court's findings will ensure the measure a place on 
the ballot, and provide a precedent for future initiative 
campaigns. Look for Greenbelt in March as Measure 
ba © a 
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Jordon. Upon arrival in his office, Abzug wa’ told that the 
president had removed her from her position because she had 
issued a press release the previous day criticizing cuts in 
social programs. So far, 26 of the 40 committee members 
have resigned in protest, but Rosalyn thinks “Jimmy did the 
right thing.” Amy refuses to comment. 

Weather: Don’t wear a swimsuit in Chicago. 

Antinews: Nothing interesting happened in Belgium this 
week. 

Burke appointed to UC Regents: Yvonne Brathwaite 
Burke, former Congress and Assembly member, was 
appointed to the University of California Board of Regents 
last Tuesday by Governor Brown. Burke, who after winning 
the Democratic nomination for attorney general lost to 
Republican George Duekmejian in the elections last No- 
vember, was California's first black congresswoman and is 
now the first black ever to be appointed to UC’s governing 
board. 

The Duke pulls through again: John Wayne is recover- 
ing from surgery to remove his cancerous stomach. The 
operation became necessary after a tumor was discovered 
during gall bladder surgery. In1964, Wayne lost his left lung 
to cancer. Last year, he underwent extensive surgery. 

Rumor has it Wayne will be attempting a new TV pilot 
upon his release from UCLA Medical Center, entitled 
“The Bionic Cowboy.” 


Should Jimmy tell Billy to can it?— Keeping in stride with 
their usual outstanding coverage of the news, the San 
Francisco Chronicle has begun a weekly poll to find out 
what the average everyday citizen (like you and me) thinks 
about some of the more prominent issues of the day. 1 his 
week's question is: Should the President tell his brother to 
shut up? It seems that ol’ Billy's mouth is getting a little out 
of hand (again) as is evident by his recent remarks to visiting 
dignitaries, some containing comments that could be inter- 
preted as racial slurs. Should Jimmy be his brother's 
keeper? What do YOU think? 


—Paul Mitchell 
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Flocking to the polls 


continued from front page 


maintains that the blocklike voting pattern on campus is 
due to “brainwashing” techniques by this newspaper and 
activist professors. 

Precinct by precinct tallies show that the university does 
in fact vote overwhelmingly for one side in most but not all 
races. Last November, Leon Panetta received 97.5 percent 
of the on-campus vote in the congressional race, while 
Democratic incumbent Henry Mello almost evenly shared 
the vote with Peace and Freedom Party challenger Mike 
Zaharakis. 

The election results also show that UCSC is not the only 
area in the county that tends to vote in a bloc. The 


_Westlake area of the city along with Scotts Valley and 


Rio del Mar all consistently vote overwhelimingly conser- 
vative. 

In objecting to the “student bloc,” Chamber of Commerce 
‘manager Lionel Stoloff went so far as to say that students 
should be denied the right to vote. “‘When you have a purely 
local issue,” the former manager of Haber’s furniture 
stated, ‘‘I don’t believe students should be allowed to vote. 
Unfortunately the Supreme Court made a decision that 18- 
year-olds can vote when and where they wish. Nothing can 
change that.” 

While Santa Cruz City Mayor Larry Edler said Monday 
that UCSC is “politically very welcome here,” some local 
leaders object so strenuously to UCSC’s political influence 
that they are willing to advocate its closure. One of them is 
the mayor of Watsonville, Bill Johnson. At a recent meeting 
of theMayor’s Select Committee of Santa Cruz County, 
KSCO news commentator Dick Little heard the south 
county mayor unequivocally condemn UCSC. According 
to Little, Johnson said that while he originally supported 
UC coming here he was “definitely against UCSC staying 
as long as it continues to elect people like Gary Patton and 
countrol county politics.”’ The other mayors present voiced 
no objection to Johnson’s declaration. 


The leading faculty liaison to the town’s business brokers— 
newly elected Chamber of Commerce President Manny 
Shaffer—responded to the crisis by drafting the report 
analyzing UCSC’s most powerful argument in favor of 
keeping its doors open: its economic impact on the county. 

The report holds that the campus was responsible for the 
direct addition to the local economy of some $65 million in 
the fiscal year. Computing the “ripple”? or “‘multiplier” 
effects in the various categories of expenditure, the report 
reveals that UCSC had an impact of almost. $100 million 
on the local economy, According to Shaffer, this figure 
translates into seven to eight percent of the total personal in- 
come in the county. 


“UCSC does not attract quality 
faculty. It attracts activist pro- 
fessors who brainwash students. 


The tremendous wealth that UCSC injects into the area is 
no secret to the business community. It was because of the 
growth inducing effect of the university that the Santa Cruz 
Chamber of commerce was in the forefront of efforts to bring 
UC here 17 years ago. 

“The sentiment in the business community to bring UC 
here was pretty unanimous,” recalls Santa Cruz Sentinel 
editor Gordon Sinclair, who adds “now some people have 
mixed emotions.” 

“Obviously when the city fathers lobbied to get UC 
located here they had visions of the faculty, staff and student 
body trooping in to buy their button down shirts. Those were 
the years when you had to be 21 years old to vote. They 
never dreamed students would get the vote. “It came as quite a 
shock,” laughs Cowell College Acting-Provost Karl Lamb. 

“If students would vote they would have a lot of control,” 
contends Santa Cruz Councilperson Carol De Palma. ‘The 
establishment types like (councilmembers) Joe Ghio and 
Dr. Mahaney know that. They are paranoid of the student 
vote. They may not be so worried now because of the low 


student turnout in the last city elections. But it is always in 
the back of their minds. What they would prefer is for 
students to stay up on the hill and only come down to buy 
things.” 

The main rationale conservatives offer against “allowing” 
students to vote is that they are temporary residents with no 
real commitment to the community. ‘‘Students come and 
go. They don’t have the commitment to the community that 
property owners do. When the Federal Civil Rights Act 
knocked down the residency requirement, students got the 
vote. But there should be some residency requirement. To 
vote, you should have to be a real resident of the county,” 
says two-time fifth district supervisorial candidate Jeff 
Bosshard. 

Not everyone agrees with that position. ““The average age 


of residency in California is four years,” says Supervisor - 


Gary Patton. “The UC student is no different in that respect 
than other citizens.” As for the idea that property owners 
have more commitment to the community, Patton is 
adamant, ‘‘We escaped that concept 200 years ago. If they 
want to turn back the clock to pre-revolutionary times then 
that’s too bad. The real reason they complain is that 
students have not been jaded by years of observing the 
political process. When (Watsonville Mayor) Bill Johnson 
complains of students in politics he is really saying that he 
prefers his own moribund style of politics. In Watsonville no 
one even votes. That’s what he wants. Inthe last city council 
race down there only one candidate challenged four incum- 
bents. That is the sort of thing we have to get away from.”’ 
Asked about the “‘student bloc” Patton declared that he 
“does not think the student vote is a mindless bloc vote. I’ve 
gone up to UCSC and talked about the issues. The people 
who say students don’t think for themselves are so contemp- 
tuous of students that they don’t even go up there and talk to 
them,” said the lone liberal on the board of supervisors. 
Conservative antipathy to students is rivaled only by the 
vehemence with which they deride left wing professors. 
“The problem is with radical professors who teach.kids 
what rather than how to think. There is too much mind 
molding going on at UCSC,” says Bill Johnson of the San 
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Lorenzo Valley Water Board. ‘“‘A lot of people in the 
legislature are in a mood to cut spending, and when they 
look at the universities, they'll go after the radical campuses 
and UCSC will be the first to go,” Johnson maintains. 

“UCSC does not attract quality faculty. It attracts 
activist professors who brainwash students. I was in LA 
recently and no one down there would even consider 
sending their kids to UCSC. It’s a joke,” says Supervisor 
Liddicoat. 


The candidacy of assistant professor Mike Rotkin to the 
Santa Cruz City Council brings this issue-into sharp focus. 
Rotkin, a member of the democratic socialist New American 
Movement, interprets charges of ‘‘brainwashing”’ by radical 
professors to be a reflection of the ‘contempt’ the right wing 
has for students and all people participating in grassroots 
politics. ‘Whenever people organize to defend their interests, 
reactionary business interests like (council members) Joe 
Ghio and Dr. Mahaney contemptuously assume that most 
people are incapable of thinking for themselves. Charging 
that students are manipulated by radical professors is rio 
different than insulting Westside Neighbors or seniors 
defending health care or nutrition programs by insinuating 
that they are being controlled by some ‘outside agitator,” 
says Rotkin. a 


The $5000 recruitment program 


by Scott Forter 


Who are the experts on student life at UCSC? Students of 


course. That’s the guiding principle of a newly-formed 
student group on campus dedicated to reversing UCSC’s 
declining enrollments. 

In the past few years UCSC’s enrollment has been 
slipping. This past fall 5,880 students, registered for classes 
as compared to 6,103, 6,134,and 6,097 for fall 1975, 1976, 
and 1977 respectively. 

Challenged by Vice-Chancellor for Student Affairs David 
Tilley to raise enrollment figures by 100 high school and 
100 transfer students for fall 1979, the Student-to-Student 
Recruitment Cooperative Project has a formidable task 
before itself. ‘“We feel we can not only hit the mark but top 
it,” says their first flyer. UCSC Assistant Director of 
Admissions, Al Jackson has doubts as to whether the 
project can reach its goal, saying, “I think it’s impossible for 
the student cooperative to go out and register 100 freshmen 
and transfer students for fall 1979.” 

The project is being coordinated by three Stevenson 
students, Bob Walsh, Susan Szabo and Eric Haiman—all 
of whom are also involved in the Ad Hoc Student union, a 
group of students organizing around reorganization issues. 
The students intend to raise enrollment figures by enlisting 
and training UCSC student volunteers to go back to their 
home towns and recruit students for UCSC. They will also 
arrange campus visits for prospective students; create a 
student-to-student telephone service to answer questions 
for potential students; and develop new prospective student 
lists all with the help of current UCSC students. __. 


The three students developed the idea for the project 


while talking to Tilley over dinner at the proposal for $5,240 
to the chancellor, $3,540 of which was for their salaries 
(each of them will work 15 hours a week till June, which 
means $1,180 per coordinator). Chancellor Sinheimer 
approved the plan last week and funded it out of a special 
half million dollar fund he got when he accepted his job at 
UCSC. The Dowry or honeymoon fund is permanent state 
money available for short-term and special projects that the 
chancellor wishes to fund. 

The Student RecruitmentCooperative’s approach will be 
“less slick and more honest,” says Susan Szabo, who 
served as an alternate to the Chancellor’s Reorganization 
Committee last fall. The students stress that they’re indepen- 
dent of UCSC’s bureaucracy. A member of that bureaucracy, 
Al Jackson of the admissions office, points out that “It’s 
really too late to start a full-scale recruitment drive for fall 
1979.” The best time, argues Jackson, is during the 
Christmas break. In fact, the admissions office used 63 
UCSC students during the recent winter break to talk at 
their high schools about UCSC. 

In addition to having UCSC students visit their alma 
maters, the recruitment project will have high school 
counselors working to arrange the details of the UCSC 
student’s visits. “You don’t just drop out of the sky and say I 
want to talk to students,”’ notes Jackson. It can take years, 


says the admissions office, to develop good relationships — 


with high school counselors. 

Project co-coordinator Bob Walsh sees the project as a 
way for UCSC students to “get a piece of the action.” 
Declares the enthusiastic politics senior, “Here’s an oppor- 
tunity for every UCSC student to go out and do something 
about the problems that face this campus.” 
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by Nellie Oberholtzer 


, 1979 


The Santa Cruz city employces are mad, and they're just 
not going to. take it anymore. 

For the last few months, the Santa Cruz City Civil 
Service Employees Association, which has beén a bargain- 
ing unit and social organization for a majority of the city 
workers for the past 20 years has taken up shopping around 
for a union with which to affiliate. Officials of the association 
_ Say it’s time the workers have professional representation, 
especially in licu of Prop. 13 and its threatening budget 
cutting wake. 

Last year management turned down a wage increase 


. withthe promise workers could expect 18 percent morc this 
year. The city employces already reccive 10 to 15 percent 
less than most other similarly employed workers, Fossclius 
said. But with Prop. 13 and predictions of coming wage and 
price freezes, the city workers fear they'll see none of the 
promiscd raise. 
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The process of choosing the right union for the employees 
has been a confusing onc. In- the running were Public 
Employees Council of Operating Engincers, Service 


Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME). After hearing presentations from each of the 
! unions and studying what each had to offer, the association 
board members chose SEIU. “When, most of the benefits 
are the same, then you go back and look at the price,” stated 
Fosselius. SEIU charges $6 a month minimum ducs to 
AFSCME's $12, and the Operating Engineers $10. Whether 
or not the rest of the employees will accept SEIU or any 
union at all will be discovered after the association and 
SEIU draw up a contract and certification is voted on by all 
the city workers. The vote is scheduled to take place in early 
February. 
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proposal, said Phyllis Fosselius, association board member, 


Employces International Union (SEIU) and Amcrican— 


CHEAPER 
TEXTBOOKS! 


SEIU, which also represents the Santa Cruz County 
employees, is pleased with the board's choice. Should the 
employces vote in favor of the merger, the SEIU will be 
“larger than any onc employer,’ according to SEIU gencral 
manager Jerry Zellhocffer. This will make a difference in 
that if one group of SEIU employees is having employer 
difficulties, the union’s ample resources will make SEIU a 
power to be reckoned with, Zellhoeffer explained. Zellhoeffer 
said that union affiliation “opens up the city employess 
association to resources they've never had before. We can 
help them to organize better, negotiate better, and to be a 
better organization.” 


“1 like working for the city but 
they’re treating us like dirt... 


...1 personally think we’re going 
to get screwed in the end.” 


— inl 
He fecls that government employees are workers like 
everyone else and need representation just as much. 

City finance account clerk Jeff Sandy agrees. “I like 
working for the city but they're treating us like dirt,” he said. 
“IT have a lot of faith in the board, but they're not 
professional.” Both Sandy and board member Fosselius 
confirm that the employees are unhappy with the low pay 
they are receiving and have quit their jobs for better paying 
ones in the private sector. “What keeps people going is the 
hope, the promise that we're going to get something (in the 
way of a wage increase),” states Fosselius. Some workers 
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City workers seek union status 


still believe that they are going to'get an 18 percent raise this 
year, Sandy explains, but most people are skeptical and 
hope that affiliation with a union will give them a better 
chance. ‘‘I personally think we're going to get screwed in the 
end,’ said Sandy. 

Not all the city employees are convinced they need to 
affiliate with a union, but most agrec that something needs 
to be done. Fosselius says she’s “not fully convinced that 
we need a union, but I can live with it.” She bases her 
opinion on the past reputations of unions in general. “I’ve 
never been very sympathetic towards unions,” she admits. 
It will be discovered how the other workers feel when the 
issuc actually comes to vote in February. 

Walter Allen, the association’s paid staff member who 
has been involved with “slapping management's hands 
when they've been over agressive or haven't followed the 
rules,” has been working on union affiliation for some time. 
“Before the employees were willing to lake whatever the 
city would give them.”’ Now, with the government's monc- 
tary squeeze, the workers are becoming concerned. 

But money isn't the workers’ only grievance. Most of the 
employees also feel that they aren’t getting fair representa- 
tion with either the city council or the Civil Service 
Commission whose city council appointed members are 
assembled for the purpose oftaking care of the municipal 
workers’ problems. *‘I’m not very happy with the make up of 
the commission,’ Allen says, “They're not sympathetic to 
the employees’ concerns.” 

In order to help alleviate their problems, the association 

plans to hold a forum where the city workers will hear from 
all contenders in the upcoming city council election. 
_ As far as the association itself is concerned, Allen says 
he'd “‘like to sec it more of a workers’ rights organization 
than it was.” To help the association become more active 
and effective the association has formed three committees: 
Health and Safety,” ** Political Action” and “*Reorganiza- 
tion.” j 
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by Randlett Lawrence 


Governor Brown sent shock waves throughout Santa 
Cruz this weekend by appointing dark-horse candidate 
Chris Matthews to replace the late Cecil Smith as south- 
county supervisor. Matthews, 32, is the director of project 
HOPE (Help Offenders Pursue Employment). Though he 
has never held public office, he was picked over Watsonville 
Mayor Bill Johnson, City Councilperson Frank Osmer, 
County Fair Board Director Betty Deitrich and the Director 
of La Coalicion, George Kyporous. 

In a telephone interview Sunday morning Matthews 
jubilantly called his selection a “people's victory. More 
people like myself—working class people, average people, 
waitresses, housewives, all should hold public office.” 
Matthews is a member of the Campaign for Economic 
Democracy and the South County Social Action Coalition. 
He was the only candidate to describe himself as a 
‘progressive’ in the series of forums that preceded the 
appointment. 

At his first press conference since the selection, Matthews 
said Monday that his top priorities would be Measure J, 
housing and employment. On environmental issues he said 
he expects to be aligned with Seaside Supervisor Gary 
Patton. He endorsed the preservation of agricultural lands 
and Timber Preserve Zoning and came out against loosening 
septic tank regulations. 

On housing Matthews said “I would be in favor of a rent 
control ordinance, but Id like to check it out further to see if 
it could work on a county wide basis.” 

As for the new county jail, Matthews—who spent two 
years in prison for a marijuana conviction that was later 
overturned—replied, “I have never been in favor of additional 
money to build jails and prisons. It has been proven over and 
over again that they don’t rehabilitate and they don’t deter 
crime. I would rather see money go to economic development 
than to pay for more jails. But in light of the fact that the 
decision to build the jail has already been made, I don’t plan 
to make an issue out of it.” 

The new Pajaro supervisor sought to ease fears that he. 
was anti-commerce by saying that “business, agriculture 
and all the other aspects of the community have to work 
together. To promote jobs, I will actively encourage clean, 
non-polluting industry to locate here.” 

Matthews is a strong supporter of community programs 
such as Good and Nutrition Services and La Coalicion. 
When asked if ‘he felt county support for community 
programs is sufficient, Matthews replied that ‘‘all programs 
should be supportd if effective.” 

The new supervisor sees his appointment as a shot in the 
arm to grass roots organizing efforts already underway. He 
has been active in the downtown Watsonville Revitalization 

Project which is opposed to an urban redevelopment plan 
that would eliminate many small Chicano owned shops and 
-restaurants. 
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By People for a Nuclear Free Future 


The question of production of nuclear weapons parts in 
Santa Cruz County will be raised once again this Monday 
night, January 22, 7 p.m. at the Santa Cruz Civic Aud- 
itorium, as the County Planning Commission holds its 
third public hearing on Lockheed Missile and Space 
Company’s expansion application. 

The first two hearings brought such an overwhelming 
public response that the Planning Commission was com- 
pelled to continue the process to allow for more testimony. 
For four hours on January 8, some 1500 people listened to a 


range of arguments including environmental, economic and 


moral objections to the effects of Lockheed’s production of 


parts for the Trident submarine and nuclear missile system. 
Only 40 people of a list almost twice that long were able to 
speak that night. 

The Trident, because it is designed for possible first strike 
use, is an aggressive rather than deterrent weapon, and 
therefore violates stated national military policy, as well as 
international treaty agreements. The production of parts for 
such a weapon is likewise inconsistent with County Plan- 
ning laws enacted to protect the safety, health, peace, 
morals and general welfare of the people. 
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Progressive poet picked supervisor 


repudiated his comments the next day. 


“Chicano participation in government is a high priority of 
mine and of the people I work with in SCSAC. My ap- 
pointment has been a big step. They see now that it can be 
done,” said Matthews. 

In terms of what specific shifts he envisions in south 
county politics, Matthews believes that there are “going to 
be changes in the Watsonville City Council. There are four 
seats up. Two or three of them will be taken by more liberal 


type people.” 


Matthews: “A people's victory” 


a  — — 


Asked why he thought the Governor appointed him over 
the others, Matthews said that he had not posed the question 
to Brown but that he had to believe that it was because he' 
was recognized as the most qualified person for the job. He 
said that Brown had asked him about a rumored threat to re- 
call him if he got the appointment. Matthews explained that 
the threat had come at a community forum from Howard 
Paine, the husband of the administrative aide to Marilyn 
Liddicoat. Paine had claimed to be speaking for the 
Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, but the chamber 


ZE 
rotest Lockheed plan Jan. 22 


At the close of the hearing on January 8, Commission 
Chair Stanley Nielson and Commissioner Celia Von der 
Muhll asked the Planning Commission staff and Lockheed 
to provide answers to questions raised by public testimony. 
Von der Muhll asked that the staff give information about 
the full extent of Lockheed’s impact on the area, intimating 
_Lockheed’s Environmental Impact Report was inadequate. 
Nielson questioned the necessity for the manufacture of the 
Trident in this county, and asked Lockheed to present 
testimony to justify the need for the missile itself. 

“We are in the middle of a crucial political debate,” 
stated PNFF member Liz Paul. “The people of Santa Cruz 
have the rare opportunity to influence a decision that will 

pointedly say ‘No’ to complicity in increasing the likelihood 

of nuclear hglocaust. We cannot wait until disaster happens 
to take responsibility. A quarter of a century after the 
nuclear tests on Bikini Atoll, the island is still unin- 
habitable.” 

“These hearings provide the planning commission with a 
long list of objections to Lockheed’s work on the Trident 
nuclear missile system, any one of which is sufficient cause 
for the commission to deny a use permit application for 
expansion and continued Trident work by Lockheed in our 
county,” stated PNFF member Sky Dossik. ““Grounds for 
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Matthews will be the only member of the board without a 
college degree. Aside from working with Project HOPE, he 
has been a roofer, a cab driver, a paratrooper and a painter. 
At one time he operated his own computer data delivery 
service in New York. 


Originally from Elizabeth, New Jersey, Matthew's father 
was a blue collar worker for ESSO Oil. ‘Rockefeller built 
the house I grew up in,” Matthews said of his childhood in a 
‘company town.” : 


In 1976 Matthews published a book of poetry called An 
Egg Like Me. He dedicated the proceeds from it to the 
“native struggles of Ireland and America.” The volume is 
divided into five sections, one for each stage in his life, 
entitled, “Child's trip to manhood: “Panama Poems;” | 
“Prison Poems,” **New York; and “California.” 

Two of them are reproduced here: 


To Dickie Haag 


But I've sat and watched the sun 
die through prison bard 
Until the silent night 
Turned on the stars 
And only the weeping earth was heard 
As it echoed in my ears, 

And soon the never-ending days 
Transformed themselves into years 
So now the magic of mankind 

* Plays tricks upon the mind of time 
And they shall take me down the hall, 
Out a door and out the wall 
And shake my hand and say, ‘“You're Free!” 
How foolish can such people be? 


Writings of the Right Wing 


It will not be an casy thing 
This awakening 
We could play for years 
At trying to open our hearts. 
The bricks that make up my wall 
Are thick with hate and fear 
Love indeed would bring 
My walls down 
But I shall defend this 
For I find it more simple 
To die behind my armor 
From a weapon of hate 
Than to be brought to my 
Knees by love. 


denial of the permit include: lack of adequate knowledge and 
control of dangerous chemicals used at Lockheed or 
transported to and from the facility; economic instability of 
military contract production combined with the technical 
and economic feasibility of conversion to peacetime produc-- 


- tion; violation of community moral standards, threats to 


community health, safety, and welfare; threats to the peace 
of the world by the aggressive nature of the first strike 


Trident weapon; violations of international law to which 
citizens and government agencies are accountable, incon- 
sistency of manufacturing with the Parks, Recreation and 
Open Space clement of the County General Plan.” 


People for a Nuclear Free Future is urging local residents 
to attend and speak out at the next hearing, Jan. 22,7 p.m. at 
the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. “It has been through the 
expressed concern of so many people that the question of 
Lockheed’s work on Trident has become, as it should be, a 
critical public issue,” said PNFF member Deena Hurwitz. 
“We expect the planning commissioners to hear and 
carefully consider all public testimony on the wide range of 
objections to Lockhecd’s work on parts for the Trident 
nuclear weapons system.” CONTACT: Deena Hurwitz or 
Peter Klotz-Chamberlin, 425-1275. 
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Coop Ed: students taking in reality 


The UCSC intern 
program that gives 
students a taste of 
the outside world. 


by Christopher Marlowe 


‘““Santa Cruz students can and will take over the world.” 


That statement, tinged with humor and yet not devoid of. 


seriousness, belongs to Ellis McKenzie, director of the Coop- 
erative Education program here at UCSC. McKenzie is con- 
vinced that Santa Cruz students will excel outside the univer- 
sity when given the opportunity. . 

With this belief, the Cooperative Education program was 
launched in 1976. The program strives to place students in 
three to six month internships throughout the country. 

McKenzie admits that ‘“‘we’re picky” about the intern- 
ships to which Coop Ed will send Santa Cruz students. 
Coop Ed avoids ordinary, run-of-the-mill internships that 
ask students to perform menial tasks. A good internship, 
McKenzie points out, is one in which the student serves a 
vital and needed function and is “not treated as a second 
class citizen.” 

At the program’s inception, McKenzie worked alone 
aided only by a $30,000 grant from the department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. “It was considered a fly- 
by-night program,” admits McKenzie. “I didn’t receive 
funding from the university since many felt that neither 
faculty, students, nor employers would go for it.” 

Nevertheless, in that first year Coop Ed was able to 
create intenships for 59 students. The program now works 
on a yearly budget of $86,000. and, due to its success, half of 
that sum is paid by registration fees. McKenzie is now aided 
by one part-time and two full-time assistants. In 1978, 156 
students found internships through the program. 

Students are not simply placed in presently-existing 
interhship programs. McKenzie and his staff are constantly 
creating new internships by convincing potential employers 
of the value of such a program. By creating exclusive 
contracts, many internships are offered only to Santa Cruz 
students and are not available to students at other 
educational institutions. 

Once an intership has been established, Coop Ed 
continues to supervise and then evaluate each ‘program. 


‘After two years, numerous letters, phone calls, and a great 


deal of encouragement, Coop Ed has recently made inroads 
into big national agencies. Santa Cruz interns are now 


working for the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Energy Resources, Conservation, and 


Development Commission, and the National Institute of 


Health. 

Michael Slack, a biology: major at UCSC, spent last 
summer as an intern with NIH in Bethesda, Maryland. The 
program at NIH accepts interns as research assistants and 
control subjects for clinical experiments. Slack was 

,assigned to the endocrinology ward but was allowed to 
choose the laboratories and doctors with whom he wished to 


work. As a control subject, Slack received injections to - 


study calcium and water reabsorption effects. He was also 
involved in a study of post-operative mouthwashes. 

Interested in medicine and medically related research, 

Slack felt the internship gave him a “‘wide perspective on 
what being a patient and working in health care is all about. ie 
Slack soon plans to return to Bethesda to work on scientific 
publications. 

Coop Ed has established other internships with the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the Council 
on Economic Priorities, and the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB). Two Santa Cruz students are presently 
working for the NLRB monitoring and certifying union 
elections, conducting investigations into election fraud, and 
arbitrating management and labor disagreements. 

On the state level, Coop Ed offers a variety of internships 
through the California Council for the Humanities in 
Public Policy. Internships exist with the Committee to 
Reexamine Fundamentals of Health Policy and Citizens for 
Responsible Genetic Research. In San Francisco the 
Exploratorium’s “Choosing California’s Future” accepts 
interns as does the World Without War Council, which 
sponsors forums that analyze the impact of the US’s foreign 
policies. 

Morgan Zeitler, an Aesthetic Studies major at Santa 
Cruz, worked this past summer for the California Citizen’s 
Action Group (Cal-Cag), a research and lobbyist associa- 
tion startéd by followers of Ralph Nader. It is funded by 
grants and contributions. Zeitler’s internship was made 
possible by a grant from Californians for Nuclear Safe- 
guards. 

Zeitler was pleased with “the amount of responsibility” 
he was given as he learned to lobby for environmental 
legislation. His duties included analyzing and researching 
legislative bills, drafting position sheets and producing 
legislative testimonies. He dealt with wind energy bills, 
solar easement legislation, and laws defining citing and 
certification standards for power plants. Following the 
internship he now feels that a career in law may be one of his 
new goals. Zeitler believes the internship made him “‘realize 
the impact an individual can have, on occasion, in the 
political process by being informed and being in the right 
place at the right time.” 

Coop Ed also places students in private industry and 
small business internships. Lynn Meyerson, a joint major in 


Ellis McKensie, director, Coop Ed 


‘Information Sciences and American Studies, worked part 


time for ten weeks at Plantronics, an electronics firm. She 
was one of three people to work as a technical writer, 


‘producing service and repair manuals and advertising 


catalogues. Although Meyerson did more lay-out production 
work than she had expected, she was given complete charge 
of the writing, editing, and production of one catalogue. She 
had never worked for a big corporation before and was 
pleased that her initial fears proved ill-founded: “I found 
everyone extremely open and honest,” she commented. 

After her internship had ended, Meyerson, like many 
other interns placed by Cooperative Education, continued 
her job on a contract basis. Ellis McKensie points out that 
40 percent of all alumni are presently working in jobs related 
to the area of their internship. “Employers are interested in 
future employess,” Says McKenzie, “and Santa Cruz 
students always do an excellent job at demonstrating their 
abilities in these programs.”’ Santa Cruz students and Coop 
Ed seem to be doing very well. 
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Nuclear labs rebuff info requests 


by Dennis McKenna 


Efforts to obtain information specifically requested 
by the Nuclear Weapons Labs Conversion Project have 
met with virtually no success after a six month struggle 
with lab officials. 

This finding was revealed in a recent memo of the 
organization released by the UC Student Body Presidents’ 
Council, who have been working in conjunction with the 
Student Lobby. When interviewed on the matter, Santa 
Cruz Student Lobby head Ben Slay commented, “Lab 
officials have repeatedly denied access to non-classified 
information promised to us...(under the provisions of) the 
Gerberding Report. Even official UC efforts to gain 
information have been rebuffed by the labs.” 

The two UC labs in Livermore, Ca. (LLL), and Los 
Alamos N.M. (LASL), are responsible for the development 
of nuclear energy and weapons systems. Documents obtained 
from the labs by the Conversion Project, show that the labs 
are also responsible for determining “the military effective- 
ness of the systems,” as well as being responsible for 
studying the “related political and economic issues” involved 
in the use of various weapons systems. ; 

When student’s attempt to obtain information met with 
early failure, they enlisted the help of UC Vice President 
William Fretter. However he too was unable to obtain the 
desired information. 

While these developments may come as no surprise to 
groups such as the Conversion Project in Berkeley, who 
have been working for the last three years to convert the 
facilities to non-nuclear research, they are in clear contra- 
diction with both the University’s own 1977 Gerberding 
Report, as well as the Federal Freedom of Information Act. 

The Gerberding Report is the final product of a committee 
appointed by UC President Saxon to re-evaluate the 
University’s relationship with it’s two Department of 
Energy funded labs. In it’s conclusion, the report stated that 
open channels of communication should be developed 
between the two organizations. These would include partici- 
pation of the campus and outside community in open 
discussion of the various kinds of weapons development 
available to the United States for the purpose of national 
defense. 

In the words of Dr. Edward Hammel, Assistant Director 
of LASL and a member of the Gerberding Committee, 
‘Most things at the lab aren’t classified and could easily be 
discussed in a University forum... The kind of material that 
is classified is only information such as the bomb formula 
itself.” However despite this admission on the part of the 
lab’s own directorship, so far none of the information 
necessary for the establishment of the proposed forum on 
the nuclear arms issue has been released. 


A recent memo put out by the UC Nuclear Weapons 
Labs Conversion Project had in its conclusion: “Our 


several months of effort to obtain useful information about - 


the current weapons work at Livermore and Los Alamos 
has proved almost fruitless. We can see no reasonable 
alternative to the conclusion that top officials at these two 
UC run laboratories have consciously contrived to deny us 
access to information which any citizen has the right to 
obtain...Since these laboratory officials have clearly demon- 
strated their lack of respect for the academic idea of the free 
exchange of information, we must wonder how any version of 
the Gerberding Committee’s recommendations can be im- 
plemented...” 
& 
Included in the Conversion Project memo is the partial text 
of an August | 1 correspondence from the director of LASL to 
members of the group. In it he says that he can release none of 
the information which they have requested “Unless directed 
to do otherwise by the President of the Univerity and the 
Secretary of the Department of Energy.” 


The University of California is currently receiving 3.8 
million dollars a year to manage the labs from the Department 
of Energy. In addition to this they receive another 3.5 million 
dollars worth of state money for the lab’s upkeep. All of the 
weapons in the US Nuclear arsenal have been developed at 
the two UC labs. 


In the months since UC Vice President Fretter was 
unsuccessful in his attempts to solicit information about the 
nature of activity engaged in by the UC labs, he has developed 
his own plan for UC-lab communication. Known as “The 
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Proposal.” it calls for the establishment of a President's 
Council “that would meet in public and submit public 
reports and sponsor public forums on questions relating to 
the Livermore and Los Alamos Laboratories.” 

However the SBPC, as well as local members of the 
Student Lobby, and Survival Without Nukes, have dismissed 


" the plan as being just “another worthless committee.” It is 


seen by them to be yet another attempt to deny the public 
access to information which is legally entitled to. From their 


More is less: 


‘point of view the actions of both lab and UC officials have 
all been directed at preventing. rather than facilitating. the 
kind of debate called for in the Gerberding Report. 

Meanwhile, today and tomorrow the UC Regents are 
meeting in San Francisco. At these meetings they will be 
discussing the Fretter Proposal. Members of the Santa Cruz 
based Survival Without Nukes plan on turning out in full 
force to protest the University’s involvement in nuclear 
weapons research. 


Brown’s UC budget 


By Adam Gardner 


“We will get a little more, but end up with a lot less, said 
University of Galifornia President David Saxon in a 
prepared statement concerning the Governor's proposed 
$30 million 3.9% increase for the 1979-80 budget. 

Saxon pointed out that inflation has a current rate of 8-10 
percent and that it is expected to continue at that rate. “As a 
result,” said Saxon “the 1.8 percent increase which has 
been provided for the current year and the 3.9 percent 
increase propsed for next year mean an actual reduction of 
expendable funds. available to the University. 

Saxon explained, however, that because of the monitory 
increase to UC's budget “*...we will not have to consider 
anything as drastic as closing a campus or medical school.” 

The governor's budget will, said Saxon, force an examina- 
tion of all nine campuses in order to reduce UC expenditures. 

“We have had to Ict some people go and have not hired 


Student rep speaks 


hundreu. of others for jobs that need to be done. The affect 
will be apparent both in classrooms and research laboratories... 
from Davis to San Diego.” 

Saxon stressed that his main worry with the purposed 
budget was the lack of faculty salary increases. “The 
Governor's budget is silent on the matter,” said Saxon who 
pointed out that the Governor and speaker McCarthy have 
said that there will be increases though not when or how 
much they will be. 

‘In three years out of the past nine, faculty at these 
institutions have been denied any cost of living raises...” 
said Saxon. “During the last decade, faculty salary increases 
have fallen behind increases in the Consumer Index by 25 
percent. 


Besides the obvious effects on the existing UC faculty, 


Saxon pointed out that the lack of salary increases "*...leaves 
us woefully behind in competing for the best young scholars 
to teach in California.” 


Reorganization comm explained 


The Reorganization Committee concerned with Student 
‘Life and Housing has met three times, in full, to discuss goals, 
priorities, principles and visions dealing with what has been 
and what should be included in the college structure. 

In light of the faculty rearrangements into more divisional 
lines, we are examining the roles and duties of the colleges. 
We are trying to see how academic and student life can be 
organized to best nurture each other. Small classes, close 
contact between faculty and students, and possible student 
factionalism are some of the issues that have been raised. 
Although Chancellor Sinsheimer told the committee not to 
look at this in terms of saving money, it seems that there is a 
great interest in best utilizing our limited resources. 

The committee will break into more workable groups 
since a common meeting time is extremely difficult with 
such a large coramittee. Also, smaller groups will allow us 
to look more in depth into more issues. 

Future meeting times and places are not as yet known, but 
all are welcome to any subsequent meetings. The Student 
Affairs office will be knowledgeable as to their time and 


place (x4446). 
Vice-Chancellor of Student Affairs, David Tilley, is the 


chairperson of this Student Life Committec. The committee; 


consists of three deans, Bob Adams, Helene Moglen and 
George Gaspari. Herman Blake, Karl Lamb, Linda Larkin, 
Elizabeth Pennat, Saul Sicgel and Paul Spriggs are also part 
of the group. Gene Bollt is the Chancellor's representative. 
The students on the committee are: John Artin, Crown; 
Julic de Mayo, Cowell; Garr Fiatoa, Third World Coali- 
tion: Joc Garvin, Oakes; Tim Holton, College Five; Frank 
Kawage, Senate Admissions Committee representative; 
Mark Lipson, Stevenson: Roberta Gordon, College Eight; 
and myself, Ronna Danziger. | am the Registration Fee. 
Committee member representative. Since most matters 
discussed in this committee are funded by Reg. Fees, the 
Reg. Fee Committee has this liaison to keep abreast of 
changes that might affect our budget recommendations to 
the Chancellor. 


—Ronna L. Danziger 


Keep up with 
the news 


on 
KZSC-FM 


8:45 a.m. Pacifica news from KPFA 
6:00 p.m. Pacifica news from KPFA 
6:45 p.m. The Santa Cruz Community News 


“The little station at the end of your dial” 
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Dellinger speaks 


by Chip Levy 


Political activist and author David Dellinger wrapped up 
the political movement's struggle for social change during 
the last two decades at Clark Kerr Hall last Thursday, and 
looked hopefully to the next decade. 

Dellinger said people are beginning to become aware of the 
interrelations of all aspects of our society. He said that a 
movement which does not acknowledge and confront the 
interconnections of issues is incomplete. The anti-war 
movement was something that anyone with a social consci- 
ence could attach themselves to, said Dellinger, but today 
‘‘people no longer go to the same place at the same time to 
yell the same slogan.” 

From the depression until the ’60s there had been little 
discontent with government policy or national goals, Del- 
linger said. But in the 60s the US experienced a shattering 
political shift, when many people who had been supportive 
of the government began to organize around civil rights 
issues and the war in Vietnam. This new group grew until it 
constituted a major political movement, Dellinger told the 
informal gathering of nearly 50 people. 

Dellinger speaks both from experience and study. He was 
arrsted in 1968 for protesting the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago, along with the rest of the Chicago 
Eight. Dellinger’s political involvement in the civil rights 
and anti-war movements of the "60s brought him national 
attention. 

In addition to being a key political activist, Dellinger is the 
author of various books, including Revolutionary Non- 
Violence and the yet to be published Notes From My New 
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place at the same time to yell the 
same slogan” 


Dellinger’s opinion is that the fundamental idea about 
how to rebuild society “‘now goes beyond the reflexes of the 
’60s.”’ While personal questions were once crowded out by 
political issues, people are now turning to themselves to 
understand both the individiual and society, he explained. 
Although the swing toward the personal may presently be 
overdone, Dellinger contends that “‘the ’80s hold in store 
the possibility of bringing together the personal and the 
political.” 

The “new age” awareness has dissipated any unified 
political movement. However, Dellinger believes that there 
are more people now politically concerned and active than 
ever before. He cited as evidence examples of feminist, gay, 
Native American, and many other groups marching in 
Washington recently. 

Dellinger responded to the charge that the present trend 
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Childhood. He is currently an editor of Seven Days | 


“people no longer go to the same. 
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-toward self-awareness or discovery is “‘a new narcissism” 


by making a distinction from self-aggrandizement. “‘How 
one relates to their self and society is not self-indulgence,” 
he insisted. 

The 1970s, then, might be considered an era of examina- 
tion and regrouping in preparation for yet another phase of 
the political movement in the US. 

The 1980s may hold in store the opportunity for an 
allignment of political groups, focused toward a broad- 
based political movement. But he was only able to speak in 
general terms, suggesting that “things once thought of as 
opposites need to be brought together into some kind of 
synthesis,” for example, “non-violence and militance, the 
political and the perennial, and the material and the 
spiritual.” 


Reading from the unpublished manuscripts of his new 
book Notes From My New Childhood , Dellinger displayed 
a warm personal character. The book, is a collection of 
spontaneous thematic expressions, which Dellinger has 
organized from his life experiences. In conveying how people 
sometimes interrelate, he read, “making love can some- 
times prevént you from being Inaked, the same way that 
going to church can sometimes prevent you from being 
religious. Sometimes our bodies love each other more than 


The evolution of political protest 


we do,” read Dellinger. 


Speaking about social alienation, Dellinger character- 
ized an ambivalance which all people struggling for social 
and political causes experience: “‘people vacillate back and 
forth, drop out and then return again—it is an equivocation 
that people go through.” He emphasized the importance of 
not being intimidated by either societal forces or by groups 
which tend to victimize people. 

Stressing the need to experiment with aancweionse in an 
imaginative way, Dellinger said, “people do not go to jail to 
feel good. You have to be going there to stop it (human 
injustices), not fecl good. Non-violence as a weapon of 
liberation can be more powerful than armed struggle.” 

When asked about his view of unilateral disarmament by 
the US, he concurred wholeheartedly. He said ‘abadicating 
our arms involves breaking up the US.” He asserts that the 
idea of a president elected for the good of the country is itself 
a contradiction. The paradoxical question raised, then, is 
how to institutionalize decentralization. 

A final question in relation to Seven Days Magazine. 
published with a considerable contribution from Dellinger, 


~ was how to reach people who do not consider themselves a 


part of the movement but nonetheless desire being informed 
and who are concerned. The answer, of course, was capital. 


The pause that,refreshes 


by Becky Morgan 


Have you considered taking a leave of absence or study 
break for a quartcr or two? Wouldn't it be nice to take a 
leave but still be connected to the University and eligible for 
some of its services? Now a program exists which enables 
you to take a break from classroom studics whilc still 
maintaining an affiliation with UCSC. 

PAUSE (Planned Absence Under Special Enrollment) 
was designed to help students who decide to interrupt their 
classroom studies at UCSC. Under this program students 
may “pause” for up to two years and still maintain a limited: 
student affiliation. 

Vice Chancellor David Tilley in co-ordination with 
Counseling Services Director Saul Sicgel, introduced PAUSE 
to UCSC. It was designed along the samc lines as the highly 
successful UC Davis Planned Educational Leave Program 
(Pelp). The PELP adminstrators state ‘‘one of the reasons 
the program has been so successful is its soothing effect on 
students and students’ parents because of its affiliation with 
the university as an official program—the students still have 
a link to the university even though they are not in school.” 

‘There are almost as many reasons for PAUSE-ing as 


there are applications to the program.” explains Blair 
Bashford. one of the PAUSE organizers and Student 


Affairs Research Officer. ““~PAUSE is designed to be a 
planned leave during which the student will be engaged in 
some positive activity such as traveling through Europe or 
working on a job.” 

‘There are two major advantages with this program over 


withdrawing.” continues Bashford. “First. if you are con-’ 
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sidering Icaving the University, you can discuss you plans 
and clarify your options with a PAUSE adviser. After this 
session with an adviser, you may decide to join PAUSE. or 
you may find you do not need to leave at all. The adviser can 
also serve as a UCSC link for the PAUSE student and 
provide information and advice as necded.™ 

The other major-advantage is a PAUSE I.D. card which 
would allow PAUSE students to use campus services such 
as Student Employment (off-campus), Counseling, and 


Carecr Planning. Services available for a'fec are Health | 


Center, Physical Education and Recreation, Housing (on 
campus), and the library. 

Periodically, the PAUSE student will receive UCSC 
publications, and information, to keep in touch with campus 
happenings. 

There is a one-time $25 fee if you choose to avail yourself 
of the PAUSE membership. However, upon re-entry to 
UCSC as a full-time student, the usual $20 readmission fec 
will be waived. “In other words,” adds Sherman Hauser, 


- Career Planning Counselor and PAUSE organizer, “your 


PAUSE privileges will cost you $5 if you return to full-time 
status.” 

Counseling Services and Career Planning and Placement 
are organizing PAUSE as a joint venture. “We arc utilizing 
talents from both units to maximize service to the students.” 
Hauser explains. This is one of the first major programs to 
be sponsored by two different Student Affairs units. *"We 
think it will work out well.” he adds. 

If you would like to discuss the PAUSE program further, 
visit the Career Planning and Placement Center. 350 
McHenry Library or call 429-2183. 


A DOUBLE CONCERT/DANCE , 
Alberta Jackson & New Era Band 
and Alive! 


January 27 Kresge Town Hall 
Saturday UCSC 


Child Care Info 
426-3953 


Tickets: Kite Store 
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This is an interview with Herman Blake, the Provost of 
Oakes College. Provost Blake is a professor of sociology 
and received his Ph.D. from the University of California, 

Berkeley. Blake candidly touches upon the campus re- 
organization, his provost position and an insight into 
college seven, Oakes College. This interview took place at 
the provosts’ house on the morning of November 20, 1978. 


by Robert Juncal 


What were the specific goals of Oakes College at the 
time of its founding? 

The specific goals at that time were unclear. The idea was 

that there should be a College, of Ethnic Studies. Now 
beyond that, the specific goals of the college were like any 
other college. It should be a college of Liberal Arts, with 
people in a wide range of disciplines. 
The goals of the college were not set in any specific, clear 
way at all until we got some lead faculty. That’s where we 
began to formulate what you might consider to be goals in 
the sense of we started to talk about the students we wanted. 
In thinking about the students you can begin to articulate 
from that certain needs. 

I mean if your community is trying to figure out how to 
deal with some very basic fundamenntal economic problems, 
they don’t need to know that George Washington Carver 
made a million uses of the peanut, that’s when we saw this 
need for technological and scientific people. Here we have 
communities where they are setting up medical centers and 
clinics, but they have no personnel. 

The specific goals of the college were to try and meet the 
needs of students from disadvantaged backgrounds in such a 
way that they could return to their communities and serve 
their communities well, and in doing that not exclude anyone. 
That’s it, and that’s the way we opened. 

Do you see Oakes at present as meeting the needs of 
these non-traditional students in both advisory and aca- 
demic areas? 

To answer your question candidly, the answer is no. It is no 
because we can’t provide the kind of coverage I want. I want 
daily coverage, eight hours, in tems of having somebody who 
can doacademic advising whenever the situation arises. We 
don’t have anything in career planning. I don’t think the career 
planning center can meet our needs. I would like to get 
somebody in this college who is really good at career planning 
and career development. So the answer is no, we are not 
meeting it as much as I would like to, but we doa hell of a lot 
better than any other unity on campus. 

There is a campus reorganization going on right now. 
How do you think it will affect Oakes College academical- 
ly, financially and with respect to advising? 


My feeling right now is that the reorganization is a strong 
threat to the college at every level. I think it is really going to 
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An interview - 


with Herman Blake 


threaten our faculty, leaving them feeling isolated, ignored 
and perhaps even hurt in terms of their own advancement by 
these developments. I believe financially it will make us 
weaker in terms of our ability to gather campus-wide 
resources that we will need to keep our programs going. In 
terms of advising I think that it will hit us very very hard. My 
own impression is that unless there is clearly a strong 
commitment in responding to Oakes, the reorganization will 
kill us dead. 

Kill us dead? 

Yes. If they make a social science college, a natural 
science college and a humanities college, and make no 
special provisions for the faculty of Oakes College with 
respect to their professional development and their academic 
advancement, that faculty will not stay at Oakes College. 
And if they don’t stay at Oakes, we don’t have a college. 


Will this reorganization affect the independent funds 
that you seek from off campus sources in terms of how 
they view the college and campus? 

Yes, it could work two ways. If the campus backs Oakes 
and really allows Oakes to be independent, it will make it 
easier to raise money. Ifthe campus does not and we get hurt 
in the way it looks it could go, nobody is going to give us 
money. They just won’t put money into a shaky program, a 
program they feel is going down the tubes. And one thing 
about people who give money: they look very carefully, they 
scrutinize very carefully. 


You do spend a great deal of time away from the 
college seeking this foundation support. What effect do 
you see this having on yourself and on the college? 

Personally, it is devastating. I spend too much time away. 
It affects my relationship with my family and my children 
in a negative way. I don’t know how much longer I can 
continue this and maintain some reasonable thing. 

In terms of the college it is really hurting us now. I need to 
spend much more time in the college. What we need is a 
good academic administrator who would do a lot of the day- 
to-day detail that I can’t do. The fact of the matter is you 
can’t do both. 


You say you can’t go on much longer running at the 
hectic pace you do. I was wondering, how much longer 
are you going to be provost of Oakes College? 

That’s a good question, I don’t know...One thing is clear, 
people in positions like mine, leadership positions, cannot 
and should not pick their successors. But the idea we have is 
that there ought to be some young faculty coming along 
who can take over the reins...Let me be more specific, I 
would say in two to three years we will be at a place where 
we will have a junior faculty who will have reached the 
tenure level that could become provost, and it would be 
appropriate for me to step down. But I am not going to 
specify who or when. 

Or even a selection process? 

No. No, you see it is the kiss of death for any person to say 
this is the way it ought to go. When that happens it has got to 
be the faculty, the students and the staff sitting down with 
the chancellor and working that out. 

What is in the future for Herman Blake? 

I intend to go back to what I have always wanted to do: 
teach and write. One of the reasons why I was asked to take 
on this responsibility is that I had built up quite a 
reputation as a teacher, and I think I can do good teaching 
when I get myself organized. I would like to spend two years 
getting back into the discipline and then come back here as a 
member of the faculty. I am not interested in any more 
administrative positions. 

Some people feel you run this college in an authoritar- 
ian manner. Would you respond to this? 

Well, I think there is some truth to it. I don’t know if it is 
authoritarian or sometimes authoritative. But I don’t think I 
have had the opportunity to do as much consultation and get 
as much feedback as I should. That is one of the problems 
with the present administrative organization. In that sense 
you can call it authoritative, you can call it authoritarian. 
The fact of the matter is, whichever way you call it, it does 
not involve wide consultation. The nature of administration 
must involve a broader degree of consultation than has been 
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traditional under my leadership. So I think there is a lot of 
validity to the criticism. 

What types of college decisions do you feel students 
should have control over, if any? For instance, decisions 
concerning such things as their living situation... 

The provost is delegated’ responsibility from the chan- 
cellor in terms of these areas and we are told these 
responsibilities cannot be re-delegated, so that we can’t say’ 
I give up my responsibility in this area and turn it over to you.. 
When you ask me who should have control over what, a lot 
of it I don’t even say. It seems to me that the most important 
point is to be able to have some influence over the decision, 
whether it be control or whatever, and get the decision one 
wants. My feeling is there ought to be more of a communal 
development. We ought to have more students and faculty 
involved in all areas of decision making in the college. 

It is frustrating being a student, trying to give your 
opinion of a problem and then having this opinion run 
over. I’m thinking in terms of room asignments, Last 
year the student senate felt that room assignments 
should be worked out within the individual apartments, 


but when we came back this year it was done basically- 


Differently. 
Yes, that is a good way to put it. 


“| intend to go back to what | 
have always wanted to do; teach 
and write.” 


I think you’re quite right. I think that it is frustrating, but 
that is one of the realities of the way things work. But you 
have the opportunity to give the advice and have it listened 
to. The fact of the matter is that at whatever level we operate 
things don’t always go the way we want them to go, but it 
seems to be one thing about students that because they have 
an advisory role and can have input into decision making, 
their decisions or input can never be altered or gone against. 
It will never work that may in any place in life and we have to 
recognize that. 

I would like to get back to Oakes’ external funding. 
Can Oakes continue to rely on these external grants and 
funds for support? 

Right now I would say the situation for the next three to 
five years looks very good. I have two thoughts about this. 
There are something like 20-25,000 foundations in this 
country. There are lots of people who don’t have founda- 
tions, but have huge sums of wealth they give to higher 
education. So that there is a whole tradition of philanthropy 
in this country which benefits higher education that has not 
yet been tapped by this campus. In that sense I say Oakes 
can. The other side of the coin is that it is dangerous because 
once again it is one of those things that is related to one or 
two people doing the work. When you have got a program 
like that, it is not good. We are only one heartbeat away 
from failure. 

Do you see a change in provost possibly affecting the 
receiving of these independent monies? 

Yes, I do. What I think should happen is this: we should 
try to build an endowment. A small endowment of 2 to 3 
million dollars would allow us to have sufficient income to 
do the job we need to without doing anymore fund raising, 
except in special efforts. That is the way I think it ought to 
be. 

How many people in a year’s time do you seek these 
independent funds from? 

I'd say I have a regular circuit of 60 to 80 people I 


maintain contact with. {J 
Robert Juncal, a sophomore, is the former chairperson 
of the Oakes student senate. 
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by David Arenson 


It was after my brief sojourn as head of the U.S. consulate 
in Biko, second city of the People’s Republic of Azania and 


formerly known as Capetown, that I arrived in San 
Francisco. ; 


The Democratic convention arrived at the same time so I 
tried to contact my old friend Dan Golden, but he said he 
was too busy lining up the Ohio delegation to meet with me 
in the next couple of days. If you read the papers you should 
rernember Dan. He became the president’s chief of staff and 
invited me to the White House a week before the aliens 
landed. All that stuff about nepotism and misapplication of 
3 funds simply wasn’t true. - 
At any rate, I didn’t fecl like hanging around San 
Francisco so I took a day trip down to Santa Cruz to see my 
old alma mater, now known as the Granola National 
Monument, Wax Muscum, and Gift Shop. 

According to the pamphlet given to me by the ranger at the 
gate, the monument was created in 1988 at the urging of 
environmentalists who wanted to save the last open space in 
Santa Cruz County, ‘which used to have a lot of trees. 
This was, of course, after UCSC closed in the spring of 
1987. Chancellor Sinsheimer’s reorganization of 1979 
failed to boost enrollments, as did Chancellor Wilson's 
1982 ‘educational remodutarization” program and 
Chancellor Hazen’s 1986 Five Year Plan for the Great 
Leap Forward. 
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January 19 
3 p.m. 
Stonehouse 


“Never one fascinated by plastic 
cows, particularly plastic cows in vari- 
ous states of rigor mortis, | drove on 
up the hill.” 


Reading on further, I discovered that the environmentalists 
saved the land only after meeting the conditions set by the 
county board of supervisors: “‘...that it be made into a 
revenue generating tourist entrapment, preferably with the 
addition of a wax museum and a curios, rock or other retail 
store or stores.” 

What the hell, I thought. So I shelled out five dollars to 
see the place where I took Birth of a Poet. 

I drove up Hagar Drive and felt at home for a little while 
until noticing plastic cows in the fields, a couple of which 
had fallen over and lay with their little synthetic bovine legs 
sticking up in the air. The ranger said that if you buy the 
headset/monorail tour you can hear them moo. They never 
mooed anyway. , 

Never one fascinated by plastic cows, particularly plastic 
cows in various states of rigor mortis, I drove on up the hill. 
‘After passing the McDonald’s, formerly known as the East 
Field House, I parked at ‘Point B, start of Tour C: 
Bookstore/Campus Activities complex.” 

I walked up the steps to the Whole Earth Restaurant, on 
the front door of which there was a sign: ‘Whole Earth 
Restaurant, where students, faculty, and staff gathered to 
eat and converse. Cuisine included whole wheat breadstuffs, 
overpriced cold vegetarian eggrolls and other fad foods of 
the era. The smoking of tobacco was prohibited indoors.” 

I lit a cigarette and went in and there they were, life-size 
wax figurines with backpacks. It was shadowy and musty 
and it looked like no one had been in tor quite a while. 1 
approached a table around which sat figurines gazing at a 
wall clock.. They were entitled ‘Kresge students discussing 
what it means when the big hand is on the ten and the little 
hand is on the four.”” Next to them was a table piled high 
with wax avacado and cheese sandwiches, surrounded by 
frizzy-haired people, the women braless. It was entitled 
“Socialist Dieters’ Collective denounces carbohydrates, 
fats, and other imperialistic, revisionist, lipidinous body 
chemicals.” 

It was enough. I turned and ran past wax provosts and bio 
majors, past scale models of lentil soup and baklava. Down 
to my car, as fast as I could, almost scattering a Brownie 
troop looking at a wax hitchiker, I drove down the hill to the 
Stonehouse, home of City on a Hill Press and ran inside 
hoping to find Marilyn or Dan or Matt or even Deck. 
Anybody to remind me that this wasn’t really how it had 
turned out... 

I walked through the door. The Press was gone. No stacks 
of papers or typesetter humming or people writing stories. 
Two aliens stood behirtd a glass case filled with plastic cow 
replicas and ceramic “simulated sit-in, mix and match” 
figurines... “No, no!”’ I screamed. This is a nightmare. It 
couldn’t happen here! 


Mews & Analysis 


The war carries on 


by Sols Dunn 
he Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea (formerly Cam- 


bodia), which began Christmas day, culminated last week 
with the overthrow of all Kampuchean provincial capitals, 
including the national capital Phnom Pehn. 

An estimated force of 100,000 Vietnamese troops and 
20,000 Khmer rebels—backed by Soviet-supplied and 
captured US tanks and fighter bombers—completed the 
blitzkrieg of the ‘Democratic State of Kampuchea,” which 
was established following the defeat of the american puppet 
Lon Nol in April of 1975. ; 

The strength, rapidity, and scope of he vinames 
attack came as a surprise to most US intelligence analysts, 
one of whom as late as January | down-played the 
possibility of an all-out Vietnamese offensive and predicted 
rather that Hanoi would probably seek “to undermine the 
Kampuchean Government bit by bit, possibly expanding its 
present border enclaves to encompass a zone east of the 
Mekong.”’ Instead, the Vietnamese—perhaps partially in 
response to US recognition of China—decided upon a 
multi-front attack and soon claimed one of the swiftest 
military victories in modern times. 

The Hanoi and Soviet-backed Kampuchea National 
United Front for National Salvation (KNUFNS) has 
established itself as a “liberation government” in all 
captured zones, while it is speculated that two former 
Kampuchean leaders, Premier and Party Secretary Pol Pot 
and President Khieu Samphan, have taken to the Cardo- 
momes Mountains, from where they will “wage protracted 
struggle” against the new regime. It is estimated that they 
still have some 10,000 loyal troops at their command. 
Another former Khmer leader, Foreign Minister Ieng Sary, 
was flown out of Phnom Pehn and reported to be on his way 
to Peking, where he will seek support for his comrades 
engaged in guerilla warfare. 

Reports from Kampuchea have been sparse, but it is 
generally conceded that the leader of KNUFNS is Heng 
Samrin, a former member of the Pol Pot government who 
fled to Hanoi last year after airing strong criticism of the 
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radical Khmer regime. Samrin is a socialist. but he favors 
the Soviet “internationalist’’ model of development rather 
than the extremely nationalist model instituted by Pol Pot 
and Khieu Samphan. 

In the waning hours of his leadership, Samphan called for 
international aid to halt the Vietnamese attack, referring to 
Vietnam as “‘the Cuba of Asia” and saying that the current 
invasion was “‘designed to fulfill expansionist ambitions of 
the Soviet Union in Southeast Asia.” 

Kampuchea’s former monarch Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
flew to Peking and then to New York last week to speak 
before the United Nations Security Council. He urged the 
UN “to invite Vietnam to withdraw unconditionally and 


He urged the U.N. “to invite 
Vietnam to withdraw uncondition- 
ally and very quickly its armed 
forced from Kampuchea and go 
home.” 


very quickly its armed forces from Kampuchea and go 
home.” 

The role of the US in the Vietnam-Kampuchea war has 
been down-played considerably in the mainstream media, 
although in many ways US action has been pivotal. (For 
further analysis of the US role, see the accompanying 
review essay.) The official position of the US was expressed 
by State Department spokesperson Hodding Carter, who 
declared, “* While the United States takes great exception to 
the human rights record of the Government of Kampuchea, 
we, as, a matter of principle, do not feel that unilateral 
intervention against the regime by any third power to be 
justified.” 
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Appearing before the UN Security Council, US Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young echoed the State Department position. 
As the third session of the debate on the invasion began, 
Young stated that Vietnam had ‘“‘violated Kampuchean 
sovereignty,’ and the US and non-aligned countries, in an 
unusual alliance, sided against the Soviet bloc’s insistence 
that the UN not get involved. 

But what Carter, Young and US media have failed to 
note, is American culpability in the present war. Not only 
did over 20 years of US military intervention destroy the 
fabric of Khmer and Vietnamese life, it left the liberation 
governments with near impossible conditions as they 
acceded to power. Furthermore, US presence is still 
‘manifesting itself, as Vietnamese forces use American- 
made material against their Kampuchean enemies. 


Unilateral recognition of China by the US this month— 
rather than simultaneous recognition of China and Vietnam 
—also intensified Vietnamese-Khmer tensions, as the Viet- 
namese assault must be seen as a response to what is viewed 
as a major power-shift in Asia. Last Friday, the Washington 
Post reported that US plans to recognize Vietnam and to 
remove trade restrictions would be shelved until Vietnamese 
forces withdraw from Kampuchea. This diplomatic move 
will no doubt have the effect of increasing the determination 
of the Vietnamese to maintain their occupation of Kampuchea. 

Thus, it is likely that fighting will go on for some time. 
One possible scenario for the expected guerilla war in 
Kampuchea was offered by Nayan Chanda, the most 
respected Indochina correspondent reporting today, “‘It is 
hoped by many that when forced to take to the jungle again, 
Pol Pot may change his dogmatic and sectarian approach 
and agree to a united front with non-communist elements 
against Vietnam. Sources did not rule out the possibility of 
removal of Pol Pot if he proves stubborn by moderate 
elements who would agree to cooperate with non-communist 
Khmers and Thais in fighting an Hanoi-backed regime.” 
The peace that came to.Indochina little over three years ago 


has vanished, and the “‘mandate of heaven” once more 


waits in the wings. 
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A tear in the town’ S gown 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since the advent of the 18 year old vote UCSC is 
politically vulnerable and the support of local business is important to its survival. 


UCSC has been granted a reprieve. Though it will lose $700,000 and twenty full- 
time equivalent faculty positions it will, for another year anyway, continue to exist. 

But in the weeks following Governor Brown's request for proposals to. trim the 
University of California budget by 10 percent the future of UCSC was in doubt. This 
caused a split in the local conservative community over whether to come to UCSC’s 
political defense or to criticize it and, in the extreme, call for its closure. 


Criticism of the university has been most virulent in the areas furthest from it, where 
it has had the least economic benefit. Just this week Jeff Bosshard, two-time 
supervisorial canidate from Scotts Valley, wrote a column calling UCSC the “mill on 
the hill" that transforms clean-cut young middle class high school graduates into 
an unnaturally uniform set of unwashed, unkept, and almost unthinking souls awaiting 
manipulation by whoever would become Third District Supervisor.” 


Within the City of Santa Cruz, those representing business interests such as Mayor 
Larry Edler, have taken the opposite tact, publicly expressing political support for the 
university. Though the city has the most potential to be influenced by the student vote, 
it is also the greatest benefactor of UCSC, the north county's biggest industry. What 


Mayor Edler and City Manager David Koester—the real honcho at City Hall— are 
not enamored with a student bodv that votes overwhelmingly for rent control and the 
‘tikes of Gary Patton, but they know which side their bread is buttured on. 


Lionel Stoloff, manager of the Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce, made his 
position clear when he advocated both the continued presence of the university and 
denying students the right to vote in local elections. Let there be no doubt, they want 
our money but the don’t want our votes. 

Since the Supreme Court has ruled out the possibility of denying us the right to vote, 
it seems that Mayor Edler, and David Koester want the next best thing. At the annual 
conference of UCSC and city officials these three expressed, according to the Sentinel 
(CHP was not invited), “strong interest in curriculum changes for such disciplines as 
engineering, marine sciences and the like.” 

‘Is it a coincidence that they advocate changes in academic emphasis that favor 
subjects that traditionally attract the most conservative students? It would be naive to 
think so. We urge students at UCSC to make their voices heard within the university 
and in the town. Defend the humanities and social sciences. Register to vote in the 
upcoming municipal election. Prove that we are a vital part of this community and that 
city officials, both elected and appointed, are responsible to us, the citizens of Santa 


agriculture is to Watsonville, UCSC is to Santa Cruz. 


Cruz. 


STUDENT VOX 


"An Open Letter to All College Provosts 


Provost Blake 

Provost Cowan 
Provost Diaz 

Provost Machotka 
Provost Puknat 
Provost Silverman 
Acting Provost Lamb 
Acting Provost Pepper 


Dear UCSC Provosts; 


In a memo dated January 5, 1979, 


Chancellor Sinsheimer requested that a 


_ Student Advisory Council “be created to 


provide a student viewpoint on issues of 
campus policy.” The Chancellor added that 


“this council would be composed of five 


students from each college, selected to be 
representative,” and asked that “you please 
arrange for the selection of the representa- 
tives from your college and-inform me 
(Chancellor Sinsheimer) of their names.” 

The Chancellor has informed me that as 
of this date (1/15/79), he has had no re- 
sponse from any college. 

While it is important that this bady be 
established as soon as possible, it is impera- 


. tive that the representatives be selected in 


a democratic manner. This council will be 


a meaningless exercise unless the student 


body as a whole can view it as the legitimate, 
representative body. 

The issues that the Chancellor is charging 
this council with addressing—recruitment 
and retention of students, funding. savings. 
and resource priorities in so far as they 
impact students—are vital questions that 
are being taken up by many campus-wide 
bodies such as the Faculty Senate, various 
committees on reorganization, staff unions 
and associations, and your own Council of 
Provosts. The only interest group on campus 
lacking a representative campus-wide 
body through which to focus on these 
pressing issues is the student body. 

Please support a democratic selection of 
Student Advisory Council representatives 
in your college. 

Sincerely, 
Dan Golden 

Student Representative 

Chancellor’s Executive 
Committee to Implement 

Reorganization 


SHUTTLE 


Dear Editor: 

I learned last week that the barn-book- 
store van shuttle service is to be discon- 
tinued—a situation I find most unfortunate, 
as I have been a cautery user, two or three 
times per week. 

Thus I urge that the service not be dis- 
continued, if only to give more serious 
considcratjon to the idea of a 7:30 to 12:30 


- (reduced) service. 


I thought it an excellent idea when it was 
instituted some years ago, and I still think 
so. Rather than stop it, why not make it 
more reliable (a few times I had to wait 
much too long), paint the van and advertise 
it. I'm sure the ridership could be increased 
to make it viable. The energy crunch is not 
over. We should be proud of such institu- 
tions, not shutting them down. 

I also recall that the service was paid for 
from parking fines in the past. Is this no 
longer a viable source of funding? 

Sincerely, 
Peter Scott 


THANKS 
Dear Editor: 
I feel like saying thanks to Dave Aren- 


son, Marilyn Werden, and Scott Forter. . 


The Press, during this past year, has been 
by far the best I've seen during the five 
years I've been reading it. Two friends who 
were students here when the campus opened 
agree. It has become more comprehensive. 
more professional, and more entertaining. 
Furthermore, it has attempted to present 
some.of the diversity of opinion students 
on the campus hold. rather than attempting 
to “re-educate™ us to the proper point of 
view (i.e. the Editor's) as it seemed to try to 
do in the past. Since the City on a Hill 
holds a virtual monopoly on campus, I feel 
that it is especially important for it to 
present a spectrum of opinion. | hope the 
new staff members continue that policy. 


Doug Duncan 


DIVEST 


Dear Editor: 
When I was in Michigan over Christmas 


break an extraordinary thing happened. — 


The following editorial. taken from the 19 
December °78 Detroit Free Press. ad- 
dresses the issue rather well: 


“MSU'S STOCK: This will not topple 

apartheid, but it makes people think 
Michigan State University’s decision 

to sell its stock in companies doing busi- 


.ness in South Africa is already having 


reverberations. MSU’s own fund raisers 
are predicting the trustees’ gesture will 
cost the university millions in corporate 
contributions. The University of Michigan 
hasn't done it, MSU’s development direc- 
tor has noted pointedly; Harvard hasn't 
done it, either. 

Well, itisn’t the first time that MSU has 
done things differently from Ann Arbor or 
Cambridge, and those campuses have 
had their own tempests over such questions 
as the morality of accepting federal funds 

for war-related research, or ROTC pro- 
grams or recruiting by the CIA. Still, to 
sell off at a stroke $8.5 million of a $30 
million stock portfolio, and risk offending 
some mighty corporate givers, is no small 
step. 

The arguments for the free flow of 
investment are strong: It benefits Ameri- 
cans, guarantees us markets and raw 
materials, builds strategic alliances, gives 
us political leverage for change, raises the 
level of world prosperity, encourages a 
mutuality of outlook and interests among 
nations. 

Yet South Africa’s racial policies are 
peculiarly reprehensible. Does our invest- 
ment buttress the white Afrikaaners govern- 
ment, and encourage it in its rigid, blindly 
oppressive stance? Or does it ease the 
plight of blacks by providing them with 
jobs, income and better working condi- 
tions? 

The MSU trustees, we assume, have 
weighed the arguments and found South 
African policies too odious to be aligned 
with, however indirectly. We hope now the 
corporate community—even those mem- 
bers whose stock is being sold—does not 
move to retaliate. If corporations can 
Justifv doing business with South Africa, 
they ought to be able to justifv continued 
support of a university with the courage 
to confront the political conundrum of the 
age. 

MSU's action will not topple the Pretoria 
government, but it will force others to 
re-examine the Moral questions, to thread 
the American conscience once more 
through the maze of conflicting principles. 
Such exercises make us uncomfortable. 

They make us think. And is that not what 
a university is supposed to do?” 

- | wishtto add: What is the University of 
California making us think? Disinvest- 


_ ment can be done—it Has been done —and 


I hope the Board of Regents will take note! 
Mathew E. Simpson 
College VII 


| WANT IT 


Dear Editor: 

The’ City’ on the Hill endorsements in 
the City Council race on March 6, 1979 
will be a crucial factor in the election 
results. Even at this early stage I want to 
place my candidacy before your considera- 
tion. It is my goal to represent the people 
who are using alternatives to solve com- 
munity problems without damaging our 
ecology. 

I will actively seek your endorsement. 

Thank you for the time, 
Robert Cole 


JUICY POLITICS 


Dear Editor: 
“Ground Anita Group” 

Why does the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion continue to keep Mrs. Bryant employed 
when she has made so much trouble, given 
it a bad reputation and threatened business 
all around? Her employers use the excuse 
of keeping her employed because they 
claim, ‘‘We must draw an indelible line 
between Anita Bryant as spokesperson for 
orange juice because what she says as a 
private person is her business.” But one 
can't help but wonder why any company 
would continue to employ someone who is 
too controversial and a detriment to the 
Florida enterprise. One can only come toa 
conclusion that the orange juice commission 
is simply making excuses to remain in tacit 
agreement with Anita Bryant by supporting 
and helping her publicity to promote her 
cause, which is destructive. 

We all know that if Anita Bryant were 
advocating the Ku Klux Klan, the Nazi 
Party, or gay liberation nationwide she 
would not remain employed long in the 
business. So then if she advocated prison 
for heterosexuals instead of homosexuals, 
ablack person for president or communism 
we are sure she would be fired. But since 
Anita condemns Jews and other minorities 
to hell she is considered respectable by 
some people. What this all boils down to is 
that this white fascist-capitalistic woman, 
full of hate and all that bitter, is upheld and 
rewarded for her evil works under the 
system we live in. I, among many, feel it is 
time she is grounded. 
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On campus 
anti-racist league 


A representative of the United League of Mississippi will 
be speaking at UCSC on Tuesday, January 23, as part of a 
national speaking tour. The United League (UL) is leading 
anti-racist struggles throughout Mississippi. While 1978 
brought much bad news to Black Americans, such as the 
Bakke decision, increasingly frequent actions by the Ku 


Klux Klan and the Nazis, cutbacks in community services, - 


and rising unemployment, it also saw the success of the UL 
in organizing thousands of Blacks and supporters to fight 
racism. 

The league’s major demands are simple: end discrimina- 
tion in employment and racism in public schools. Through 
boycotts of local businesses, and frequent marches and 
rallies, the UL aims to awaken and galvanize the state’s 
Blacks, explained League President Alfred “Skip” Robinson. 

The League was formed in 1966 by a group of veteran 
militants of the Civil Rights movement, who were dissatisfied 
with the old liberal establishment stance traditionally associated 
with such organizations as the NAACP. Like the historic 
Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) in its 
early stages, the UL has been strongly criticized by two 
influential sectors of the Black community—the churches and 
the NAACP, largely for its policy of armed self-defense. Yet, 
despite this and numerous instances of red-baiting and police 
and Klan harassment, the group’s numbers continue to swell, 
having reached a current membership total of 70,000. 


While upholding the concept of a Black nation in the 
South, Robinson said that present organizing goals are more 
immediate. “Whenever a county’s Black, it should be 
controlled by Blacks,” he said. “I’m for that 100%. But I 
think (a Black nation) is a long way off. You see, all those 
things are great to be analyzed, but first we have to get our 
people’s attention...” Robinson explained that the League is 
focusing on day-to-day problems, like the Klan. ‘‘We’ve got 
to deal with these racists White folks,” he said, pointing out 
that poor Whites, including many Klan members, are in the 


same boat as southern Blacks, and are prevented by race | 


hatred from seeing this. Insisting that local Whites must 
come to understand the necessity of thorough-going change, 
Robison feels that as the UL becomes stronger, many 
Whites may join the anti-racist struggle. 


Lewis Myers, attorney for the United League, will be 
appearing at Merrill Dining Hall, 3:00 pm. Sponsors: 
Santa Cruz Labor Study Group, Merrill College, Oakes 
College, College 8, Sociology and Community Studies 
Boards. 
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Student involvement is essential 


Last fall, Chancellor Sinsheimer announced that UCSC 
was going to be reorganized for the purpose of restructuring 
the college system and curricula. Students in their surprise 
and frusration demanded that the Chancellor's Curricular 
and Student Life Committees consist of more student 
members because of the lack of student participation on the 
Executive Committee. 

Student representatives on the reorganization committees 
(Student Life and Curricular) are responsible for addressing 
student concerns that directly affect education at UCSC. 
We are opposed to the fast pace of the present reorganization 
plans and fear that many shortsighted decisions may be 
made prematurely. 

We are determined to represent an organized student 
voice reflecting issues important to students and their ideas 
of how the university ought to take shape. It is crucial that 
concerned students become involved in the reorganization 


process. Students’ reactions have been extremely important 
in this reorganization plan. When the Executive Committee 
discussed at one Monday evening meeting their plan to turn 
College V into the Natural Science Division, since ** Natural 
Science students are into fast food,” the students let their 
voices be known. The plan was changed. 

There are many significant possibilities for students’ 
participation. Any new information or questions can be 
directed to City on the Hill Press. Opinions can then be 
widely circulated and discussed. 

There are also other direct channels for paticipation open 
to students. The Student Ad Hoc Union meetings, regularly 
Wednesday at 7:30, discuss ideas and exchange information 
among students. Committee representatives attend regularly 
as liaisons between students and the administration. A 
student Advisory Committee is presently being formed 
consisting of five students from every college to strengthen 


student involvement in the reorganization. 

Several petitions are being circulated to be read and 
responded to by all students, faculty, and staff. There are 
many proposals to be decided: the future of college bursars, 
student activity coordinators, provosts, and the nature of 
college courses. In effect, the entire college system as we 
now know it is being questioned. 

Proposals to the chancellor are now being discussed. 
UCSC students have traditionally directed academic pro- 
grams and created diverse college living. It is important to 
stay informed and keep others informed. Get involved! 


This article was submitted by Jewell Hargleroad and 
Chip Levy, members of the Curricular committee. Jewell 
can be reached at Stevenson, Box 314. Chip’s address is 
Box 120, College VIII. 
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New Yorker Magazine 


The last laugh 


by Deck Hazen 


I= had a dozen issues of the New Yorker lying around 


my apartment for the last year or so. At odd moments I 
would often find myself leafing through jokes—usual]y 
to pass a few minutes waiting for a call, or for the toast to 


pop up. It was an unconscious act, like twiddling one’s 


thumbs, or cleaning one’s nails with a fork—that sort of 
thing. 


Sook Review 


But at one of those moments, I tried to figure out what 
many of these jokes were saying about me, my life, and our 
society. I tried. to figure out what someone would think of 
our society if they had only a collection of these jokes to go 
by, and had no other previous knowledge or prejudices. 

This running commentary is an attempt to put some of 
that thinking on paper. I have tried to edit the jokes into 
some kind of order, but the issues of the New Yorker, on 
hand were absolutely arbitrary. 


Sammy still swift 


*___by Jeff Duin 


hile visiting the Albion Bookstore in Fairfax, I 
W an old copy of one of my all-time favorites, 


What Makes Sammy Run? Hal, the store- 


owner, remarked that the book had recently been re-— 


published, and, according to the S.F. Chronicle, is be- 
coming very popular with college students, who see Sammy 
Glick as a cult hero. 

Sammy a Cult Hero? I always thought of him as a jerk, 
just as they did in Hal’s generation. Then I flashed on a 
bunch of speedy, would-be Spielburgs running around 

U.C.L.A. film school clutching their copies of What Makes 
Sammy Run?” The new edition, published by Penguin 
Paperbacks (2.95), has an afterword by the author, Bud 
Schulburg, who also seems to be mystified by the current 
craze. As Schulberg says, “In a culture that has replaced 
right and wrong with winning and losing, Sammy is no 
longer an anti-hero.”’ He goes on to say that the book he had 
written as a warning against anti-social behavior is in danger 
of becoming a business manual, a fictionalized version of 
Looking Out For Number Onc. Sammy is a fascinating 
character and, as the book’s protagonist Al Manheim puts 
it, “there's a little bit of Sammy in all of us.” 


The story is about an oportunist, Sammy Glick, whose 
ruthless drive and ambition makes the early American 
industrialists look like Boy Scouts. A product of the slums of 
New York’s east side, he learned survival tactics from the 
streets. The book opens with Sammy working as a copy boy 
in a newspaper office, running his ass off. Within a short 
time he fenagels his way to a columnists position, and from 
there heads out to Hollywood as a screen-writer. (Horation 
Alger goes West.) The scene where he sells his first 
screenplay over the phone before even writing it, is a classic 


and gives the reader some insight into Sammy’s all- 
pervasive chutzpah. Sammy arrives in Hollywood just in 
time to get in on the smear campaign the studios launched 
against Upton Sinclair, which resulted in his eventual defeat 
for his bid for Govenorship. Sammy excells in the dog-eat- 
dog jungle of Hollywood, heavily populated with hordes of 
yes men, and studio lice. He eventually makes it to the top as 
a production chief, leaving a trail behind him of friends and 
foes alike he has used, discarded, back-stabbed and trampl- 
ed. The novel is a vivid description of a man’s drive for 
success, powered by greed. What positive social attributes 
people may see in Sammy today, is beyond me, except 
perhaps the re-emergent popularity of Social Darwinism, of 
which Sammy is a loud exponent. (‘‘survival of the fittest!’’) 

The novel was originally published in 1941 and stands 
along with Day of the Locust and The Last Tycoon 
(Shulberg and Fitzgerald were friends) as being one of the 
three great novels written about Hollywood in the thirties. 
Sammy was modeled after a dozen or so Hollywood figures 
who controlled the industry, and hundred of lives, for almost 
four decades (screenwriters were expected to put in an eight 
hour day at the studios). They probably shaped American 
‘opinion and social mores during that period more than any 
single force until the advent of television (Hollywood 
declared war on Hitler years before F.D.R.). . 

Shulberg wrote What Makes Sammy Run as a scathing 
indictment of the Hollywood he grew up in, and being a 
Marxist at the time he wrote it, against the Capitalist system 
that spawned the Sammy Glicks. 

The book remains an ode to Hollywood, negative as it is. 
Schulburg is often asked if there are still Sammys in 
Hollywood today. He replies: “Sammy sports a college 
degree, along with a hairblower, Cardin suits and insightful 
visits to his analyst, but he’s still the damn voracious little 
ferret who ran into my life 40 years ago.”0 
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“We all have a part to play in life, Meredith, and your part is 
being a yes man. There are lousier parts.”” 


New Yorker continued 


This set of cartoons deals with work. 


When I read through them the first time I laughed, but after 
reading them over a few times, I tried to figure out why they 
were funny. Not to figure out what makes things funny— 
many books have been written about humor and what makes 
it happen (those books usually tend to be very dry and humor- 
less)—rather, I wanted to figure out why people would laugh 
at a condition that is presented as such a tortuous ordeal. 


I suppose it is in the nature of things to make fun of other 
people’s misery—but these cartoons protray a kind of 
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“I was shot out here to the New York office, my wife's 
company whisked her off to Denver, and Lord only knows 
what happened to the children.” 


misery that characterizes the condition of millions of people 
in our society. 


_ After a while, the jokes started to make me feel sad. I 


started to think about where I might be in a few years (or 
where I might be now, were it not for a few “excentricities” 
in my personality). I thought about friends that now endured 
the corporate life-style and wondered if they would laugh. 
So it is not really “other people’s” misery in these cartoons, 
but our own. 

Perhaps it’s a kind of gallows humor, but if we are all on 
our way, what is the impact of this kind of cartoon? 

I honestly don’t have any clear answers, I just thought 
that there was something more to all this than a few laughts. 
I leave it for you to decide.0 
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“For God’s sake, don't join this firm.’ 
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‘COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
INTERNSHIP AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 
(SUMMER ONLY) 
FOR SENIORS AND JUNE GRADUATES 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, 140 CENTRAL SERVICES. 
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Movies on a Hill 


a 
Th ie list i t and varied, as follows: 
SASH MILL CINEMA (427-1711): EL TOPO, Thursday SOU eres Manette ne eats oe = 
—Wednesday. Slaughterhouse Five is playing tonight, all by itself, at : 
the Stevenson Dining Hall, at 8 and 10:15 p.m. It only costs 
U.A. CINEMA (426-8383): KING OF THE GYPSIES; a dollar and that’s not so bad. ° 
PRETTY BABY; LORD OF THE RINGS, Thursday— Friday brings you The Angel Levine, not the Angel you r 
Thursday. and I know, but a movie just the same. Go to Oakes for that 
‘ Tone, at 7, 9:30, or 12 p.m., and bring another dollar. c 
| FAST; AUTUMN SONATA, Thursday—Wednesday. On the same Friday, at 7 p.m., in Classroom 2 they’re fc 
S : ; ; showing It Happened One. Night, and When Comedy 
* DEL MAR THEATER (425-0616): OLIVER’S STORY Was King. You get both for, you guessed it, a dollar. i, 
w/ THE ONE AND ONLY, INVASION OF THE BODY Then Saturday will come around, I’m sure, and then you al 
SNATCHERS; BRASS TARGET w/ CORVETTE SUM- can return to classroom 2, at 7 or 9:30 p.m., and see Ww 
MER; THE DUELISTS, Thursday—Wednesday. Eraserhead, Bonzo Fury’s personal favorite movie. re 
Be sure to bring a dollar. al 
: 2000 zi Hang around classroom 2 for a few days, until Tuesday, 
DERE Lae eee BE MOMENT and some good Westerns’ll ride in, such as Rio Bravo, T 
: CAPITOLA THEATER (475-3518): WHO'S KILLING They stat pe ae tibet and Red River oslo. : 
41st AVENUE PLAYHOUSE (476-8841): SUPER- THE GREAT CHEFS OF EUROPE; INTERNATIONAL J If you've read this far you know Sass écatier sa Gollar 
Wececter WHICH WAY BUT LOOSE, Thursday— VELVET, starts Saturday. Then finally, for this: weeks: yourcan prepare for: sweet \ 
mereenay: ; dreams with two Hitchcock movies: Shadow of a Doubt it 
pred les Lares ee (438-3260): BLACK and The Thirty-Nine Steps. They begin at 7 p.m. over at v 
APTOS TWIN (688-6541): MAGIC; LOVE BUG, Thurs- BEAUTY, Saturday matinee; MIDNIGHT EXPRESS w/ diassticar a 
day—Wednesday. PARADISE ALLEY, starts Friday. Did I kee cidathiey ccet'a dollar? ‘ 
r 
f 
Vv 
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WINTER ’79 


‘You know how good Holland's beer is, 
and Oranjeboom has been a premiere 
beer in Hojland since 1671 


BEHIND THE BROKEN WORDS: 
“A CELEBRATION OF LANGUAGE” 


FIVE FILMS AND A LECTURE BY AN EVENING OF THEATER WITH 
FREDERICK WISEMAN, ANTHONY ZERBE 
DOCUMENTARY FILMMAKER AND 


ROSCOE LEE BROWNE 
~ YHE MOST SOPHISTICATED INTELLIGENCE TO ENTER THE DOCUMENTARY 
FILM FIELD IN RECENT YEARS.” 8 PM SATURDAY JANUARY 27 
PAULINE KAEL USCS PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 
oo os THE NEW YORKER 
WELFARE RESERVED SEATING 
SUNDAY JANUARY 21 $2 $0 $3.00 studtnts/ecotes 


$400 $4 50 cintea 


“HOSPITAL” 
SUNDAY JANUARY 28 


SS la eee, 
“JUVENILE GOURT” TICKETS FOR FILMS ONLY MUST BE PURCHASED AT THE DOOR 
SUNDAY FEBRUARY 4 srk naenoNra OnLy 
“TITICUT FOLLIES” SINGLE ADMISSION FOR ‘inamcehiee AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 16 era tO GRURAA Tt Res IMPORTED BY SCHENLEY BEVERAGES COMPANY, NEW YORK. N ¥. 
LECTURE BY rRuDEn av fl {UCSC BOX OFF 
rence pc pe es ga eager et lid a ee em re aS a es mee ae ce ee ee ee a ce ee ee ce ee = 
$6 $0 STUDENTS/ELDERS, é . 
12 RAL 
Bree tiptghe ee rane DISCOUNT SERIES nner mcivoes FIVE FILMS AND LECTURE E @ @Q B O D H I D H A RMA’ S C¥ 1 
MR. WISEMAN 
LASS 4 Q ESPRESSO WHOLE BEANS e HERB & BLACK TEAS ' 
i _ Back-to-School Special Z 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT UCSC BOX OFFICE (429-2159) AND 
BASS OUTLETS (RECORD FACTORY, SANTA CRUZ). ' with this voupes : 
; 1 Free Cup of Coffee with any 1 Ib. 
g 2272149 Coffee Purchase r 
2015 N. Pacifie Ave., Santa Cruz 
8 am-8 pm Weekdays ~ | 
9 am-10 pm Sat. 9 am-6 pm Sun. exp. Jan. 25, 1979 | 
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Keeping up with the Jonestown... 


by Davi enson 


The Suicide Cult by Marshall Kilduff and Ron Javers, 
Bantam Paperbacks, $2.50, 201 pages. 


his is the first in what will undoubtedly be a series of 

books and movies about the Jonestown tragedy. An 

unpresumptuous examination by two San Francisco 
Chronicle reporters, The Suicide Cult spares us the crass 
commercially-inspired moralizations that will undoubtedly 
follow in the path of People’s Temple. 

A largely journalistic account, this small book briefly 
traces the life of Jim Jones, the methods employed by Jones 
and his inner circle, and the events in Guyana beginning 
with Leo Ryan’s arrival and ending with world press 
reaction to the mass suicide-murders. Also included in an 
afterword by Chronicle columnist Herb Caen. 

This book is not the definitive account of the People’s 
Temple—Jim Jones saga, but it does provide a useful 
outline for understanding the events that have alternately 
paralyzed, moved, fascinated and horrified the world. 

Kilduff and Javers are well-suited to tell the story. In 
1976, Kilduff first exposed Jones’ behind-the-scenes mach-, 
inations in New West magazine. Javers went to Jonestown 
with Ryan and was wounded at the Port Kaituma airstrip. 

Their account relates well the ironies of the situation, the 
dichotomy between Jones’ public good deeds and private 
manipulations. His exploitation of sex, fear, physical force, 
faith healing and money to bind Temple members to him are 
well, if briefly, documented. Jones’ manipulation of politi- 
cians and the press to keep the Temple secure from without 
is self-critically summarized. Readers are presented with 
instances and examples and are left to draw their own 
conclusions. 

The book centers on the charasmatic and deadly figure of 
Jim Jones and unfortunately devotes little space to the 
psychology and social backgrounds of his followers. Jones 
would have been nothing without believers and, in choosing 
to skim over their reasons for belonging to the Temple, the 
authors leave their examination incomplete. 


But for those interested in a greater understanding of what 
led Jones and his followers to the afterlife, The Suicide Cult 
‘is worth reading. It will still leave you moved, fascinated 
-and horrified. But it helps shake the paralysis that grips so 
many of us when we try to comprehend how America in the 
1970’s created its Frankenstein. 
Caen’s epiologue seeks to supply some reasons for the 
“mass suicide-murder and sometimes eloquently get to the 


fundamentals of the situation. “In Eugene O’Neill’s great 
play,” says Caen, ‘“‘the Emperor Jones becomes the victim 
of his—and mankind’s—aboriginal fears. Jim Jones and his 
followers in death were consumed by their own fears, too, 
retreating from the jungle of the urban ghetto to the jungle of 
the tropics, dying miserable deaths without a word that 
would give some meaning to the disaster.” 
Perhaps, there was nothing to say.0 


...And cultivating cash 


College Press Service 


our job to put out a story,” Washington Post 
reporter Charles Krause told a recent National 
Press Club luncheon in Washington, D.C. The “story” was 
a book called Guyana Massacre, which Berkley Publishing 
to New York assembled, typeset, printed, and rushed into 
bookstores across the country all within two weeks of the 
tragic mass suicide in Jonestown, Guyana. Krause, who 
witnessed the murder of Rep. Leo Ryan, has been criticized by 
his colleagues for being something of a literary mercenary 
for selling a book so quickly in the shock of Jonestown. 
Yet Krause is hardly alone. : 
While Berkeley was rushing 450,000 copies of its books 
onto the stands, Bantam Books was printing 600,000 copies 
of The Suicide Cult: The Inside Story of the Peoples 
Temple Sect and the Massacre in Guyana. Cult was 
written by two San Francisco Chronicle reporters who 
have, over the years, been covering the Peoples Temple and 
Rev. Jim Jones, its leader, from San Francisco. The Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate is selling a six-part serial of the 
book to daily newspapers,.while Universal Press Syndicate 


66 T he only thing I can say is that as journalists, it’s 


has already sold the serialization of Guyanan Massacre to 


35 papers. 


Crown Publishing, moreover, plans to publish Ginerva, a 
fictional book about the Peoples Temple, in May, 1979. 

But there’s more: two Italian moviemakers had already 
started production on a movie about the mass suicide by the 
time the Berkeley books rolled off the presses at 4:32 a.m., 
Nov. 30. 


The night before drummer Elvin Jones had unveiled his 


‘new song, “Guyana Elegy,” at a night club in Storeytowne, 


N.Y. If the song is ever published and recorded, Jones says 
he will contribute some of the royalties to the victims’ 
families. 


About the only people not actively seeking publicity in 
the affair are those who work at General Foods, which 
makes Kool-Aid. The Soho Weekly News in New York 
reports the company is trying to take its product’s association 
in stride. Rhoda Kaufman, General Foods’ assistant manager 
of public relations, told the paper, “I suppose in one sense 
it’s corporate bad luck. On the other hand, it would be 
improper to complain whether it was Kool-Aid or not...It 


may turn out from all this it was not Kool-Aid. It was: 


probably Flavor-Aide.” Flavor-Aide is not made by General 
Foods.0) " 


AL JARREAU 
- with special guests ; 
The PAT METHENY Group 
SATURDAY 
17 FEBRUARY 8 PM 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


SANTA CRUZ 


$7.50 ADVANCE, $8.50 AT THE DOOR. TICKETS AVAIL- 
ABLE AT ALL BASS OUTLETS (RECORD FACTORY, SANTA 
CRUZ),A.S.U.C. BERKELEY BOX OFFICE, AND U.C. SANTA 
CRUZ BOX OFFICE (NO SERVICE CHARGE). 
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Letters continued 


attention though, to the hazardous cycling 


that neither of us had any idea who had the 


also present. Furthermore, the edge of the 


e conditions that exist on campus. right of way. Proper marking is in order. road is not marked, rendering it invisible. 
( In her career, Anita has chosen to make The only significant deference to cycling Second is the farm road that crosses the The only sane place for a eres to ride is 
c a public spectacle of herself and employed | safety on campus is the bicycle path. But path at exactly the most dangerous place, a down the middle of the road! This is hardly 
E rather tyrannical tactics in her crusade to | one can hardly consider this path safe. To sharp blind turn where downhill cyclists a reasonable place to be. Coolidge appears 
4 Oo ruin the lives of a minority group in this | begin with, it is not merely used by are moving at 30 mph plus. Not only are at first to be feasible: it has a shoulder. 
N country by taking away their rightstoenjoy | bicycles, as was originally intended, but by rocks and gravel kicked up promoting skid However, this is no useful shoulder, but a 
oF free speech, fair employment and equal | a whole hoard of tromping joggers, cows, conditions, but what cyclist goes around treacherous pot-holed washboard that bat- 
( * protection under the law in housing and | and mopeds. The cows appear to be an that turn without apprehension? I don’t ters cycles and threatens to overturn them 
S public accomodations. As such as op- | unavoidable obstacle, but pose more ha- | have a solution here other than to reroute constantly. Again the edge of the road is not 
: = pressor of millions of gay Americans and | zards than their sudden presence in the | the path or road or both. marked, forcing cyclists into the middle of 
4 % sympathetic Americans for a land of liberty | middle of the path (many cyclists have : the road. And lastly, automobiles traveling 
“£ and justice, she has violated the right to | collided with such awkwardly placed cows). é Third and perhaps most hazardous of all on Coolidge at night rarely hesitate to use 

oe deserve the proper respect that common. | There are numerous rocks, sticks and their is the portion of the path crossing in front of their brights. 

| people pay one another daily out of love for | ever present effluvia littering the path, which | the cookhouse. A considerable volume of 
one another and prosperity. the cows are responsible for and which pedestrian and automotive traffic is con- For some time now, I appear to have been 
Ms For these reasons, among many, one | pose a considerable accident risk them- stantly crossing or traveling on the path | foaming at the mouth, laying the blame for 
= tumdred Santa Cruz reeidents have come | salons We can't ban the cows; but more | ere Several parking lots must be nego- | all cyclists woes on others. Cyclists, you 
s! together to petition the Florida Citrus | frequent attention to cleaning the path is in tiated as well as the main entrance to the | say, should be more careful; should not go 
= Commission at 1115 East Memorial Blvd., | order. cookhouse for which the path is the prin- | fast; shouldn't go out at night, should 
mS P.O. Box 148, Lakeland, Florida 33802. The joggers and hikers on the other hand ciple walkway. This is extremely hazardous | watch out for cars; should watch out for 
f c Anyone else who cares to join this group of | are a completely avoidable problem. All | SINC cyclists, shushing down the hill aré” | pedestrians lurking where they shouldn't 
it co) concerned citizens can simply write the | that is lackingis awareness. There is plenty easily going 25 mph. Of course, I should | pe; should always yield the right of way; or 
4 = above address protesting that Anita is an | of room immediately adjacent to the path also mention the large amount of gravel | worse yet should ride the bus or drive a car! 
6) invasion of privacy to our homes being that | for pedestrians. Similarly, they should use - and rocks that are constantly kicked up | Nonsense, for far too long cyclists have 


she is threatening and a bad influence on 
ourselves and our children. You can, if you 
drink orange juice, send in a-bottle cap 
stating, ‘‘I want to ground Anita.” Hope- 
fully the citrus commission will take her off 
the air and replace her with someone less 
‘controvercial and more stable. 

Sincerely, 
David Alexander (Spokesperson) 


BIKE SAFETY 
Dear Editor: 

In recent months, I have seen several 
articles in the bicycling press extolling the 
virtues of bicycle safety. Most frequently 
these articles have dealt with hazardous 


os 


bicycling habits, or the low visibility pre- 


sence of cyclists. I should like to call 


If it's an easy-to-read display 


the up side of the-path where cyclists are 
obviously going slower. A special caution 
to night strollers; bicycle lights give only 
fifteen to twenty feet of forward visibility, 
and pedestrians walking on the down side 
of the path run a considerable risk of 
serious collisions with night-time cyclists 
such as myself. 

Mopeds are another avoidable hazard 
and are frankly strictly forbidden by law 
from availing themselves of the bicycle 
path (vide infra). 

Other hazards associated with the path 
are in its actual design. First and easiest to 
deal with is identification of right of way at 
the outlet of the path into the PA lot. Many 
times I have arrived at this junction simul-. 
taneously with an automobile and realized 


EL-206. There are the brains 


that consumes very little power for total memory, chain 
you're after, the answer is LCD multiplication and division, 


here which adds to the hazards. There is 
only one viable solution; the bicycle path 
must be moved to a new location. I have 
heard of too many serious collisions in this 
area for these hazards to continue to exist. 


One last thing it is absolutely essential to 
night-time cyclists that the edge of the path 
be properly painted—preferably with re- 
flecting paint. Cycle lights, as mentioned 
earlier, allow one to see the main path and 
not much more. But, you say, the path is for 
daytime use only. Unfortunately no safe 
alternative down the hill is available. Empire 
Grade’s poor condition, low visibility, and 


“lack of a shoulder mitigate against its use. 


Hagar has no shoulder whatsoever. I have 
been literally run off the road entirely by 
passing cars when an opposing car was 


MONDAY, JAN. 


borne the guilt and the responsibility; we're 
not children; we don’t treat our bicycles as’ 
toys, but as our principle means of transpor- 
tation, Furthermore, we ride as much for 
pleasure and exercise as we do to get from 
point A to point B. It makes about as much 
sense to blame cyclists for the hazards they 
have to face as it does to blame women for 
rape. Even the same statements are levied 
at women. I agree with Golda, forget about 
the women, the ‘men should have the 
curfew! But let's be reasonable. | have 
made a lot of suggestions to climinate 
hazards and conflict—Ict’s do something 
now! 


Sincerely, 
Jon P. Weber 


22, 7:00 p.m. 


SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
Should Lockheed expand work on the Trident 


-Nuclear Weapon System in Santa Cruz County? 


1500 people turned out to express their views on Lockheed’s proposed 
expansion in Santa Cruz County. Such a large public presence indicated 
the necessity for an additional hearing to provide further discussion. 
Attend and speak out before the Planning Commission. 


... Sharp's innovative liquid 
crystal display. 
Sharp's battery operated 


and approximate results in 
excess of 8 digits. LCD by 
Sharp, clearly the best choice. 


The Day ‘Tree 
- BRookstore 


the UCSC. 
COMMUNITY 


Norday-Friday Iunh Sem 


Phone: 429-4544 or 397 


FORUM: SUN. 7:30 PM, OAKES COLLEGE ROOM 105 UCSC 
A discussion of U.S. Strategic Weapons Policy 

Rendy Fersherg—MiT, co-author of New Study of Militory 
Spending; member Boston Study Group 

Ueyd Dumes—Columbio U., author of The McGovern-Mathios 
Conversion Bill ; 
Sem Dey—Associate Ed. Progressive, former Ed. Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists ; 


Ad sponsored by: 

People for a Nuclear Free Future 
Send donations to: 

PNEF, P. O. Box 2324 

Santa Cruz, CA. 95063 425-1275 


Performance 
The 


Logos 


BOOKS & RECORDS 


3 1117 Pacific Avenue 
ioy of women shee re Caen 
J V 426-2106 
tf. Y 
lot of people missed the performance of three We pay cash or trade for good books 
equally unique and individual performers at the and records in reasonable condition. 


Paradiso last Friday night. It was an intimate 
evening featuring ex-Joy of Cooking vocalist Terry Garth- 
waite, “the best goddamn singing cowgirl” Rosalie Sorrels, 
and poet Bobby Louise Hawkins, in an intriguing perfor- 
mance of song and prose. 

Expecting individual sets by each woman, or perhaps sets 
presented by the three together, I was surprised that they 
shared the stage, each taking turns individually in per- 
forming their material. The use of this format resulted in an 
extremely personal performance by Terry Garthwaite and 
Bobby Louise Hawkins; and although Rosalie Sorrels 
seemed somewhat aloof and detached, a common ground of 
spontaneity was shared by the audience and the three 
women on stage. Each contributed an individual element to 
the set that made the evening one of the more unique 
combinations of talent to be seen in recent months. 

Terry Garthwaite is perhaps best known for her vocal 
work with Joy of Cooking, though she has released several 
albums since then, ranging from country to jazz influences. 
Her new album, Hand In Glove continues to demonstrate 
Terry’s flexibility as a songwriter and performer, and 
spans her years of experience resulting in an album 
consisting of half rock, half jazz influenced selections. The 
album, interestingly enough, was produced by Bay Area 
jazz producer Orrin Keepnews, and represents his first 
effort in the pop music field. Though the album has been 
well received and has been nominated for “Best Jazz 
Album” in the 1978 Bay Area Music Awards, Orrin 
Keepnews is probably unimpressed with BAM’s classifica- 
tion of the new album as “Jazz.” 

‘Nontheless, Terry's performance included an eclectic 
selection of tunes that ranged from improvised scat singing 
to a jazzy rendition of the Blues standard “Reap What You 
Sow,” to a soft and serious love song from a previous solo 
album called “Steal Away.” Terry closed the evening with 
“Happiness,” an up-beat tune from her latest release on 
Fantasy, Hand In Glove. 

Of the three, Bobby Louise Hawkins is the least known; 
her published works include the books, Frenchy and 
Cuban Pete and Back to Texas, both consisting of satirical 
vignettes based on her experiences while growing up in a 
small town in Texas. Her readings Friday night included 
insightful, yet comical looks at her family, love, and life 
experiences common to most of us. She seemed to enjoy 
herself on stage, was appreciated by the audience, and said 
afterwards, that “touring was lots more fun than staying 
home....”° 

Rosalie Sorrels is a performer that comes closer to the 
folksinger image. though her style is definitely her very own. 
She is renown for her country songs lightly seasoned with 
jazz, while her performances usually include an Irish ballad 
thrown in here and there. Her own performance was the 
most restrained of the three women, performing older songs 
from her Folk-Legacy album If I Could Be the Rain 
including Utah Phillips’ “Starlight On the Rails,” “1 Think 
of You,” and “If I Could Be the Rain”; songs that seemed to 
reflect her introspective mood Friday night. ; 

I went to the show with an open mind and few expec- 
tations, not knowing what to expect. I was treated to a most 
personal and diverse combination of performers: a unique 
evening of spontaneous personality. warmth and insight. As 
Bobby Louise Hawkins told me after the show, **We never 
plan our sets—we just go out on stage together and do what 
feels right. It's anew context for us. You can make mistakes 
within it and it’s O.K.—the context of the performance is 
human...” 

Though the three women are touring only briefly at this 
time. they are planning more dates together in the near 
future. In the meantime. Terry Garthwaite is preparing for 
her own tour to support her new album, which will bring her 
back here sometime in February. I'm sure that when we 
see her again. she'll surprise us with another unique ' 
performance.) 


Open Every Day 


Used books have the same words— 
and cost less!! 


HIGH 
COUNTRY 


[SANTA CRUZ }) 


NOW OPEN DAILY AT NOON! 


Jazz HAPPY HOUR” 5 to 8 
MONDAY thru THRSDAY 


THURSDAY 
Dirty Butter Bob and KUSP’s 
ice Cube Slim, Proudly Present... 


The State Of The Art In 
BAY AREA BLUES 


THE 


RON THOMPSON 


FEATURING 7 Band 


Dr. Wild Willie 


Moore 


Last of the GREAT OLD TIME 
HONKING TENOR SAX MEN 


AN EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
IN OUR FRONT BAR 
LIMITED SEATING COME 
EARLY AND STAY BLUE 


Friday HAPPY HOUR’ to 8 with... 
THE 


Guest Stars! Red Beans and Rice -} 


—R.P. Kane 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 


PRESENTS 
WINTER °79 


FOUR SPECIAL EVENINGS WITH 
THE PORTLAND DANCE 
THEATER 
INCLUDING A COLLABORATIVE PERFORMANCE WITH 
TOM ROBBINS, AUTHOR 
GORDON MUMMA, 
COMPOSER/PERFORMER 


DAVID COTTER, 
KINETIC SCULPTOR 


EVENING ONE * 


“THE MAKING OF EAR HEART” 
A LECTURE DEMONSTRATION BY 
GORDON MUMMA AND DAVID COTTER 
8 PM THURSDAY JANUARY 18 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS CONCERT HALL 


ye EVENING TWO 


A READING BY 


TOM ROBBINS, 
AUTHOR OF - 
“EVEN COWGIRLS GET THE BLUES" 
8 PM FRIDAY JANUARY 19° 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 
SINGLE TICKET PRICE: $3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS 
$4.50 GENERAL 
as EVENING THREE 


“EAR HEART” 
© FLIGHTS, FORMATIONS, AND 
STARRY NIGHTS 
AN EVENING OF DANCE, MUSIC, SCULPTURE 
AND DRAMA 
THE PORTLAND DANCE THEATER IN 
PERFORMANCE WITH TOM ROBBINS, 
GORDON Mumma, DAVID COTTER 
8 PM SATURDAY JANUARY 20 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


SINGLE TICKET PRICE: $2.50, 3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS 
$4.00, 4.50 GENERAL 
| jie ED 


> EVENING FOUR 
THE PORTLAND 
DANCE THEATER 
A PERFORMANCE OF 
5 REPERTORY WORKS 
8 PM SUNDAY JANUARY 21 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 
SINGLE TICKET PRICE: $2.50. 3.00 STUDENTS/ELDERS 
$4.00. 4.50 GENERAL 


EA a IE ETE 
DISCOUNT SERIES TICKET AVAILABLE 
AT THE UCSC Box OFFICE ONLY (429-2 159): 
$7.50 STUDENTS/ELDERS/$ 12.00 GENERAL 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE UCSC 

BOX OFFICE AND BASS OUTLETS 

(RECORD FACTORY, SANTA CRUZ). 
PRESENTED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CALIFORNIA 
ARTS COUNCIL AND SUPPORTED, IN PART, BY FUNDS 
FROM THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS, AND 


WITH THE INTERCAMPUS CULTURAL EXCHANGE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


6t 
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Thursday 


Movies 


The Desert People. documentary on the nomadic 
life of Australia’s original inhabitants, plus The 
Feast. alliance between two Yanomamo villages. 
7:30 p.m., Classroom 1, Free. 


Slaughterhouse-Five. by Kurt Vonnegut. Jr.. 8 
and 10:15 p.m.. Stevenson Dining Hall, Stev. 75¢. 
others $1. 


Lectures 


Andree Hayum, Prof. of Art History. Fordham. 
Lincoln Center, on “Michelangelo's Doni Tondo: 
Holy Family and Family Myth.” 7:15 p.m., Cowell 
Dining Hall. Free. 


Shimon Avizemer, Israeli Workers’ Union, on 
“Oriental Jews in Israel.“° Cowell Conference Rm.. 
7:30 p.m., Free. 


Gordon Mumma, UCSC professor of music, and 
David Cotter, kinetic sculptor from Portland on the 


Portland Dance Theater and the performance of 


“Interstice.” 8 p.m.. Performing Arts Theater. 
$4.50 general. $3 students and senior citizens. 
. 


Miscellaneous 


Ano Nuevo Trip—see the only mainland breeding 
area in the world for elephant seals. Leave E. Field 
House at | p.m. Transportation $1.50, payable in 
advance at P.E. Office. 


Tap Dancing Class—learn. beginning through ad- 
vanced with Susan Watchorn. Thursdays, 5:15 
p.m., Activity Bldg.. E. Field House. $8 for 8 one 
hour classes. Pay in advance at P.E. Office. 


Community Forum sponsored by the Santa Cruz 
Housing Action Committee. Candidates will address 


rent control and related issues. 7:30 p.m., Laurel 
Community Center Auditorium, 301 Center St. 
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Friday 


Movies 


The Angel Levine. with Zero Mostel and Harry 
Belafonte. 7, 9:30 and midnight. Rm. 105, Oakes. 
$1. 


It Happened One Night. and When Comedy 
Was King. 7 p.m.. Classroom 2, children 50¢, 
others $1. 


[ee eee 


Tom Paxton, will be playing at the Paradiso, Tuesday, January 23. 
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Author Robbins, 
Performing Arts Theater. 


composer Gordon Mumma and sculptor David Cotter, Friday evening at 


Concerts 


There will begin an evening of music and poetry by 
artists Karen Waterman and Theresa Whitehill. 8 
p.m., Interconnections, 123 Pear! Alley, Free. 


Paul Nagel Group. 9 pm.. Kuumbwa, $3. 


Theatre 


“Mrs. Warren's Profession” by George Bernard 
Shaw opens tonight for a three day run. 8 p.m., Barn 
Theater. 


Meetings 


Environmental Studics Student Collective mecting 
for all majors and prospective majors. Rm. 212. 
Kerr Hall at noon. 


Miscellaneous 


Last day of Study List filing period. After this date. 
file in person at the Registrar's Office. $10 late fee. 


Last day to register with a $10 late fee. College 
Approval and a $25 late fec are required after this 
date. 


Request for nonrelease of public information. Last 
day to file for winter quarter. Registrar's Office. 


Bharata Natyram Dance Class meets Fridays. 10 
a.m. to noon. Choral Rm.. Performing Arts. $32 for 
8 classes. payable in advance at the P.E. Office. 


Ski Trip to Alpine Meadows, North Tahoc. downhill 
and X-country skiing available. Leave at | p.m. 


trom k. Field House, return late Sunday. $25 tor 
Ski Club members, $28 for non-members: includes 
transportation and lodging. Pay and sign up at P.E. 
Office. Call x2806 for info. 


Sundanese Dance Class with instructor Pamcla 
Rogers. | p.m., Fridays. Choral Rm., Performing 
Arts. $32 for 8 classes. payable in advance at'P.F. 
Office. 


Disco Dance Classes with instructor Susan Scanlan. 
7 p.m. Discol, 8 p.m. Partner Disco (but don’t need 
partner). $8 for 8 classes, payable in advance at 
P.E. Office. 5 

Reading by Tom Robbins. author. from his current 
work in progress. 8 p.m., Performing Arts Theater. 
$4.50 general, $3 students and senior citizens. 
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Saturday 


Movies 
Eraserhead, 7 and 9:30 p.m.. Classroom 2. $1. 


| Concerts 


Idris Ackamoor Ensemble at 9 p.m.. Kuumbwa, 
Free (donations requested). 


Theatre 


“Ear Heart —Flights, Formations, and Starry 
Nights,” performance by the Portland Dance Theater 
with Tom Robbins, Gordon Mumma, David Cotter. 
8 p.m., Performing Arts Theater. Reserved seating: 
Sections | and 5, $4 general, $2.50 students and 
senior citizens: Sections 2. 3.4, $4.50 general, $3 
studens and senior citizens. 


Meetings 


UCSC Alumni Association Council quarterly meet- 
ing of the board of directors. All day. Cowell Health 
Center Conference Rm. 


Newman meeting and liturgy. 7:30 p.m., Cowell 
Health Center Library. 


Sports 


Men's Basketball Game— UCSC versus S.F. State 
J.V.. 7:30 p.m., West Field House. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


San Francisco Trip—Leave at 9 a.m. from the E. 


- Field House and return about 8 p.m. The day is all 


yours. $35 tor transportation, payabic in advance at 
P.F. Office. Call x2806 for info. 


Vegetarian Cooking Workshop with Carol Teachout. 
4to6p.m., Whole Earth Restaurant. $2, payable in 
advance at P.E. Office. 
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Dance with Captain Cardiac and the Coronaries, 
refreshments. 9 p.m., Stevenson Dining Hall, Free. 


Four Poets of the Central Coast,”’ a benefit poctry 
reading with William Everson, Michacl Hannon, 


Anita Wilkins, and William Witherup. 8 p.m.. 
Center Street Theatre, Santa Cruz Art Center. 
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Sunday 


Movies 


Welfare. first ina series of five Frederick Wiseman 
films. 7:30 p.m., Classroom 2, $2.50 general. 
$1.50 students and senior citizens. Scrics tickets: 
$12 general, $6.50 students and senior citizens, 
available at UCSC Box Office. 


What’s Up Tiger Lily? by Woody Allen, 8 and 10 
p.m., College V Dining Hall. $1. 


Concerts 


Crown Chamber Players, Heiichiro Ohyama, viola: 
Sylvia Jenkins, piano; and guest artists Ronald 
Copes. violin, Michelle Makarski, violin: Peter 
Rejto, cello. Music by Haydn. Beethoven, Brahms. 
2:30 p.m., Crown Dining Hall, Free. 


Theatre 


‘Dance Concert —Portland Dance Theater. Referto 
Saturday’s Theatre section. 


Meetings 


UCSC Alumni Association Council Mecting. Refer 
to Friday's Mceting section. 


Jewish Youth and Seniors Together meeting for 


student vounteecrs. Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 
Merrill College. Call Laurie at 425-0261 for info. 


a 


Monday 


Concerts 


Gene Lewis will be singing and lute strumming at 
the Cowell Coffee Shop. 8 p.m., Free. 


Meetings - : 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 7:30 p.m.. 
Health Center Library. 


County Planning Commission meeting regarding 
Lockheed’s manufacture and testing of Trident 
nuclear weapons parts in S.C. County. 7 p.m.. 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. 


Miscellaneous 


Stevenson College Night —*Duck’s Breath Mystery 
Theatre.” funniest comedy group in Narthern Calif. 
Dinner at 6 p.m., show at 6:45 p.m., Free. Dinner 
tickets for non-boarding students $3, may be pur- 
chascd in advance from Stevenson Activities Office. 
x2793. 


Calligraphy Workshop for beginners, 7 to 10 p.m., 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm., Free. Call x2806 to sign 
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Tuesday 


Movies 


Fort Apache. with Henry Fonda, John Wayne, 
Shirley Temple and Sergeant Rutledge, with Jeffrey 
Hunter. Constance Towers. 7:30 p.m., Classroom 
2. $1. 


. San Jerardo. a slide show about an agricultural co- 


op in Salinas, and The Principle Enemy. a film 
about Andean peasants. 7:30 p.m. Rm. 102, 
Merrill, Free. 


Lectures 


Doug Duncan and Dan Lester will present an 
illustrated talk on this February 26's solar eclipse at 
7:30 p.m., Thimann 1. 


Lewis Myers. attorney. on “Anti-Racist Organizing 
in Mississippi.” 3 p.m.. Merrill Dining Hall, Free. 


Joe Meekcr, College VIII's visiting research asso- 
ciate, on ** The New Natural Philosophy: The Study 
of human thought and action in the context of 
natural history and contemporary ecology.” 4:30 
p.m., 212 Kerr Hall. 


Meetings 


Organizational meeting for Greenpeace at UCSC. 
7 p.m. Music East (behind Crown). 


Campus Ambassadors Christian Fellowship bible 
study. singing. fellowship. 7 p.m.. Health Center 
Library. ~ 


Miscellaneous 


Rollerskating. at the E. Ficld House. $1.25 per 
hour, 3 to 5 p.m. (If it rains, event will be rescheduled 
for Tuesday, Jan. 30.) 


Whole Earth Seminar with Carolyn Olson on. 


“Origin of Terra Rossa in Humid Region Karst of 
Southern Indiana.” 4 p.m.. Rm. 165 Applied 
Sciences, Free. 


Dr. Eric Charnov, Dept. of Biology, Univ. of Utah. 
on “Life History Evolution in Hermaphroditic 
Shrimp.” 4 p.m.. Thimann Lecture Hall 1, Free. 


Polarity Yoga Workshops meet on Tuesdays, 7:30 
to 10 p.m.. College V Fireside Lounge. $12 for 
participants, $8 for College V students. Pay at P.E. 
Office. ‘ 


Fredrick Wiseman of “Canal Zone” 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Shadow Of A Doubt and The Thirty- Nine Steps, 
7 p.m., Classroom 2, $1. (Hitchcock films.) 


Concerts 


James Lee Stanley. acoustic guitar and piano. 6:30 
p.m.. College V Dining Hall. Free 


Miscellaneous 


Luncheon/discussion with Melanie Mayer, Prof. of 
Psychology. on “Sensory Development.” 1 to 2 
p.m., Rm. 212. Kerr Hall. 


Iceskating at Eastridge Ice Arena in San Jose. 
$2.50. includes transportation, admission, rentals. 
Leave E. Field House at 6:30 p.m. (Wednesday 
night is adult skating only.) Sign up, x2806. 


‘Trampoline Night. includes instruction. 7 to 10 
p.m.. West Gym, Free. 


SANTA CRUZ ART CENTER: Joan Weston 
and Bernadette Forman: prints, drawings. paint- 
ings. and collage. In the hallways, through January 
28. Reception for the artists on Sunday. January 
21. | to 4 p.m. 


STUDENT NEEDED to undertake research and ~ 


author a paper entitled “The Feasibility of the 
UCSC Farm and Garden Project as a Teaching 
Resource.” The research will include reviewing 
Farm and Garden related independent study peti- 
tions: reviewing all courses offered at the Farm and 
Gardens interviewing faculty who have sponsored 
independent studics or taught courses related to the 
Farm and Garden. This research paper will be 
submitted to the Chancellor's Office and will be 
used in determining the future of the Farm and 
Garden Project. The study will be supervised by 
James Pepper. Acting Provost. College 8 and 
Chair. Environmental Studies Board. and William 
Becker. Coordinator of Academic Planning. In- 
dependent study credit will be granted. Persons 
interested should indicate so in writing in care of the 
College Hight Provost's Office. 223 Clark Kerr 
Hall. 


PRE-LAW AND PRE-MED ADVISING AT 
CAREER PLANNING: There will be weekly 
advising times for pre-med and pre law students at 
the Career Planning Center throughout winter 
quarter. Pre-med advising will take place on Mon- 
days at 10:30 a.m. and on Thursdays at 3:30 p.m. 
Pre-law advising will take place on Thursdays at 9 
a.m. All of these advising sessions take place in the 
Carcer Planning Center. 350 McHenry Library.’ 
and are open to all interested people. 


PEOPLE FOR A NUCLEAR FREE FU- 
TURE urges all interested people to attend the next 
public hearing of the Santa Cruz Planning Commis- 
sion. Monday. January 22. 7 p.m. atthe Santa Cruz 
Civic Auditorium. The hearing will be a continua- 
tion of public testimony regarding Lockheed’s ap- 
plication to expand its Empire Grade facility in 
order to build components for the Trident IT Missile 
system. For more information contact Deena 
Hurwitz.or Peter Klotz-Chamberlin at 425-1275. 


REDUCED EDUCATIONAL FEE FOR 
PART-TIME UNDERGRADUATES: January 
26 is the last day for a student enrolled in one course 
only to apply for a $50 reduction in the Educational 
Fee. Forms are available at your college office. 
Obtain your provost’s signature and file at the 
Registrar's Office. 


“LITERATURE SENIOR ORAL EXAM 
INFORMATION”: Bibliographies are due on 
Monday. January 29. in the Literature Board 
Office. 


HOLISTIC HEALTH RELAXATION 
GROUP: This group will meet once a week for four 
sessions with the aim of reducing tensions and 
creating a center of calmness. It is designed for 
those who have stress related problems, musculo- 
skeletal difficulties. or anyone interested in ex- 
ploring relaxation techniques. To begin January 25 
from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. for four consecutive Thurs- 
days. course fee is $12. If interested contact: Gary 
Dolowish. M.D., at 429-2211. or show up at the 
Health Center Conference Room for our first 
mecting. 


* Your Study can be returi 


MORE AND BETTER DEADLINES: The 
deadline to apply for entrance into the Natural 
History Pathway. Planning. and Public Policy 
Pathway and the Environmental Studies Individual 
Program is Thursday, January 25. at 5 p.m. Please 
leave applications with Juanita Nama. 317 Clark 
Kerr Hall. For further information call X2104. 


EAP DEADLINE DATE: Wednesday. January 
24. is the last day to file applications to the 
Education Aborad Program. Applications are 
available in the International Programs Office. 146 
Central Services (X2858). 


$300 IN CASH PRIZES are offered for returning 
your Student Services Reg..Fee Advisory Study. 

Nin the box provided at 
your college office or can bé&degpped in the campus 
mail. Your Study must be returned by Jan. 19 to be 
eligible for the drawing. Winners will be announced 
in City on a Hill Press. Jan. 25. 


PSYCHOLOGY COLLOQUIUM: Dr. Jeffrey 
Travers will speak on" Words as Visual Schemas.” 
Monday. January 22, | p.m.. 499 Kerr Hall. Dr. 
Travers is with ABT Associates. Inc.. Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. and is a candidate for the Board's 
cognitive position. Undergraduates are encouraged 
to meet with Dr. Travers informally at 4:30 p.m. on 
January 22 at 467 Kerr Hall. 


THE WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM is 
presenting a Winter Lecture Series with the theme 
“Women and the Legal System.” Each Thursday 
evening from Jan. 25-Feb. 22 the program will 
present a speaker with experience in aspects of the 
law of particular interest to many of us. Scheduled 


topics include Women in the Criminal Justice 
System, Legal Rights and Remedies of Battered 
Women and Rape Victims. Divorce and Custody 
Agreements and Legal Complexities. The series 
begins with Donna Becker, law student at Boalt 
Hall (Berkeley), who will discuss the experiences 
and expéctations of a woman in law school. 7 p:m.. 
Thursday. January 25. Chas. E. Merrill Room, 
Merrill College. 


UCLA SCHOOL OF LAW: Dean of Admissions 
of the UCLA Schooi of Law. Michael Rappaport. 
will be on campus on Tuesday, January 23. to meet 
with interested students. Dean Rappaport will con- 
duct a group information session which will be open 
to everyone. If you would like to attend. please 
contact Diane Walker at the Career Planning 
Center. 429-4085. 


PLAN FOR YOUR FUTURE: OPTIONS 
FOR HISTORY MAJORS: The Career Plan- - 
ning Center is sponsoring a seminar on career 
options for history students. The seminar will 
include a panel discussion with Supervisor Gary 
Patton. Santa Cruz City Museum worker Nikki 
Silva. Wells Fargo Bank representative Karen 
Nebel. and Federal Jobs Information representa- 
tive Rick Chapura. The seminar will take place on 
Wednesday, January 24. at 11 a.m. in the Steven- 
son Fireside Lounge. Interested people should sign- 
up at the Career Planning Center. 429-2183. 


CAPITAL VOLUME I: Last chance to enroll in 
the group independent study on Karl Marx’ im- 
mortal work. Das Kapital. First class meets Thurs. 
January 18. 7:30 p.m.. Oakes College. B-34. 
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The Ad Hoc Student Union is a group of students who are 
actively trying to improve the educational environment at 
UC Santa Cruz. The Union was formed last quarter in 
response to the reorganizational mandate of the chancellor. 
The Union held meetings, organized petition drives and 
distributed literature intended to inform and stir the students 
of this campus. 

To the Ad Hoc Student Union “‘reorganization”’ spelled 
“redefinition” of the Santa Cruz campus as a much more 
traditional and conservative institution. We feared that the 
aspects of Santa Cruz which are unique and provide healthy 
alternatives to the traditional diploma mill which is known 
as higher education were being floated down the river in a 
sinking ship. We were dismayed at the lack of student 
influence in these major campus-wide administrative deci- 
sions. 

We hoped that reorganization would provide a hot 
enough issue to stimulate more student interest in the affairs 

_ and decisions which have profound and far-reaching conse- 

_ quences for our lives as students. Although we certainly 
helped to’create an acute awareness of the situation, our 
efforts could hardly be called a movement. Besides, move- 
ments went out in the aixties; now we’re into co-evolution. 
As a results of the events of last quarter, those of us who 
were running the Ad Hoc Student Union spent an incredible 
amount of time and energy deciding what to do Winter 
Quarter. During this time the idea of a student-based 
recruitment effort to try to turn our declining enrollments 

. around came about or, as we say at Santa Cruz, evolved. In 
addition to this project, now officially teing called the 
Student-to-Student Recruitment Cooperative Project, we 
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The résult of this meeting was.a combination of petitions. 


portionate number of FTE cuts that Santa Cruz is slated to 


the Narrative Evaluation System. 

Both of these petitions are constructive efforts and we 
need people to help see them through. The potential of the 
Ad Hoc Student Union is only as limited as the students of. 


PURE ENTERTAINMENT! 
_ Serving « variety of 
Continental & American delights. 


Fri. Jan. 19 DAVID BROMBERG 
-  & friends—with 
_) + RALPH MeTELL $7 
Sun. Jan. 21 RICK & RUBY SHOW 


Tues. Jan.23- TOM PAXTON -$5 


aradiso 


821 FRONT phiapeats SANTA CRUZ 


_BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


SANTA CRUZ 


608 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 
:7 OAYS: Tam .11 em (Fr -Sav 7 am. MiomivEe) 


set up and held a meeting during the first week of classes. . 
One petition, going to President Saxon, protests the dispro- . 


take. The other petition calls for the formation of a faculty- 
student committee to review, with the purpose of improving, 


this campus. Our doors are open to anyone and everyone, 
and once you step through them it’s as much your organiza- 
tion as anyone else’s. We are trying to provide a vehicle that 
is amenable to all students who care to improve our 
educational environment. 


The Ad Hoc Student Union is not confined to members of 
any one college. It is not confined to those who subscribe to 
any one political philosophy or point of view. It is not 
confined to “student-government types of a liberal per- 
suasion” as some misinformed journalists would have you 
believe. 

We realize that these efforts, do, in a sense, have to evolve, 
and that they must be inclusive of all student groups, or 
“factions” as they are sometimes called. We also realize 
that the most monumental step in the evolution of man was 
the formation of social organizations and governments. As 
John Locke pointed out, these governments tend to become 
corrupt and oppressive. It is up to the people to insure that 
these governments are acting in the interest of the general 
welfare. This places a great deal of responsibility on the 
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Student union urges involvement 


individual, for he must develop a social and political 

consciousness of his own. Unfortunately, most people don’t 

assume this responsibility. They hold opinions which they 

share with private friends and react to what the government 

does sometimes favorably and sometimes contemptuously, 
but they seldom act. Other individuals try to involve — 
themselves in government in one way or another. If you are 
one of these you may still be interested in what I have to say. 
I believe that 1) you have to work within the system if you 
want to change it; 2) you have to work within it by 
constructing healthy alternatives to existing institutional 
monstrosities; and 3) the place to start is right where you 
are. I believe that these are the tenets which help shape the 
action of the Ad Hoc Student Union and they certainly are 
the tenets upon which my. involvement is based. If you are 
interested our meetings are held at 7:30 on Wednesday 
nights. Call me at x4194. We hope to see you soon, and 
bring a friend. We are the Ad Hoc Student Union and we 
need your support. 
. —Eric Haiman 
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CORNER oF 
RIVER SIDE 
AND 
LEI BRANDT 
SANTA CRUZ 


NEAR THE 
Sun.- THURS. 


SANTA CRUZ 
BEAcH AND 
BOARDWALK 


CLASSIFIED ADS teens words or dtiar, ave ty noon Tuesday 


FOR RENT 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE to share quiet con- 
dominium near UCSC. Fireplace, large room, 
175/month. 427-3970. (Keep trying—especially 
around 7:30 pm.) 


HOUSE FOR SALE. Good investment! Why pay 
rent? $5,000 down each, and $225 month each 
buys you and 3 partners, UCSC 4 bedrooms, 2% 
baths, wetbar, fireplace, view. We finance. No 
credit references. $118,750. 429-1646. 


SERVICES > 


TASHAWORKS OFFERS EXCELLENT ser- 
vice and reasonable rates for all housecleaning, 
decorating, yardwork, gardening and baby-sitting. 
Try us. Tasha, 425-5482. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BY MAIL—send 
sample and cash, check or money order for $5.00 to 
B. Krieger, 90 Day Street, H19, Clifton, New 
Jersey 07011. MENSA member. 


MUSICIAN TO ACCOMPANY dance class. 
Piano, percussion, or other. For children’s dance/ 
class at community center in La Selva. 684-0878. 


ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL! 
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and recent photo desirable. 


Royale. Enter through main gate. 


AUDITIONS: 


Enjoy the unique 
flavor of Japan 


Dinner: 
Tuesday-Sun. 5:30-9:30 
¢ 2 Lunch: 
a” ~~ Tuesday-Sat. 12-2:30 
Closed Mondays 


SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 426-6660 


$1.00 off on special dinners, January 16th-21st 
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Northern Californias 
largest entertainment 
center is auditioning 
for 1979 Season casts. 


Minimum age for performers is 16 years. Short resume 


Singers: be prepared with one minute musical selection 
of your choice. Piano accompanist available. 
Instrumental musicians and those interested in 
theatrical support service areas should send resume to: 
Marriotts Great America, Show Operations, 

P.O. Box 1776, Santa Clara, California 95052. 

Be present at posted times, at Great America’s Theater 


Saturday, Jan 20, 9:00 a.m.—Singers only 
Sunday, Jan 21, 12:00 noon— Singers only 


HEAD SHOTS for actors/actresses, models, etc. 
Agency quality work! Complete facilities for various 
lighting techniques. Ken Kearney, 688-4546 (24 
hrs.) 


“HERCUSLEAZ” MOVIN/DELIVERY by a 
“fine” human being in a carpeted, econoline van, 
after 10 am please, Neill, 427-1906. 


INSTRUCTION . 


GUITAR LESSONS—Learn to quickly figure out 
chords and melody to any song. Also—extremely 
effective method: for developing relative pitch— 
very helpful in harmony and ear-training classes. 
Kevin, 423-1545. 


BEGINNING JAZZ DANCE, new class forming. 
Learn basic jazz technique and movement, move 
out and have fun! Begins Tuesday, Jan. 23, 7:30- 
9:00 p.m. $18/six sessions. Taught by Nancy 
Kaufman. For info and pre-registration call YWCA 
426-5517. 


COOKING CLASSES AT ELAINE ZOLA’S 
ACADEMIE DE CUISINE. The cooking school 
for everyone who wants to delight, to impress, or to 
simply enjoy the art of fine cuisine. & ELEGANT 


425-8686 for appointments 
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Sundays 
119 Walnut Ave. Senta Cruz 423-7103 


25 805 Potrero( off River St.) 
pcg Poy , 95060 


TRANSCAN 


Wycliffe Bible Translators will present an informa- 
tion program on Bible Translation: January 
28, at 1-6 p.m., at Baymont Christian School, 
Scotts Valley. (Hwy. 17 at Granite Creek 
exit). Among the topics “scanned” will be Linguis- 
tics, Anthropology, Literacy, and Translation-Evan- 
gelism. Cost is $2.00. For more information contact 
Anita Price, 1-722-6210, or Sam Claypool, 438- 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
= 


XEROX & BINDING 
ON CAMPUS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME . 
DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS 


non-profit & self-supporting 
McHENRY LIBRARY 


FRENCH CATERING for special occasions. 
Call Elaine today: 425-0829. Visa and Master 
Charge accepted. 


CLASSES AT SANTA CRUZ YWCA. Modern, 
Disco, Jazz Dance, Fathering, Assertion, Stress 
Survival, Women’s Support Group, Weight Loss. 
Preregister 303 Walnut Ave. 426-3062. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL SERVICE open on campus. Everyone 
welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
Monday thru Thursday 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. 


PERSONALS 


JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No exper- 
ience required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 


GUITARIST new to area interested in forming 
acoustic-electric organized, cosmic, pop-rock space 
along the lines of Beatles, Ferry-roxy music. I also 
play lots of lead, read well. Seek lead Vocalist 
counterpart also. Own Transportation. 462-1879. 


Summer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. D-13 Box 2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington 98362. ; 


KEROX XEROX XEROX KEROX XEHOX KEHOK KEROX KEROX 


XEROX XEROX 


KEROX XEROX XEROX KEROX KEROX XEROX KEROK KCROX XEROX KEROX 


CONNEC TIC} 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ ¢ (408) 425-5177 


STUDENT’S SPECIAL! 


with U.C.S.C. 1.D. card 
JAN. 11-18 - : 


COPIES 2'/2¢ = 


SPECIAL PRICES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


* FAST SERVICE! x 


KMOWUIX KMOWIM MOWIX KOWUIX KOUIX KOURIX KOGIX KOBIX AODIX 


VEHICLES 


ROOMY, LIVABLE CAMPER-TRUCK. ’67 
Chevy Eng. Lots of closets, sink, stove, icebox, 
dble. bed. $600/firm. Before 9 a.m., 5 to 7 p.m. or 
9:30 to 11 p.m. 426-1042. Jean or Estelle. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 356-page, mail order catalog of Collegiate 
Research. 10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. 


Box 25097-B, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. (213) 


471-8226. 


V.W. TRANSAXLES—6 month, or 6000 mile 
warranty. $225 exchange or $300 installed (and 
up). Rich, 338-3795. 

FRIENDS OF LOU SCHWARTZ FOR CITY 
COUNCILMAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE: 
Send contributions and all other campaign mail to 
above at P.O. Box 1778, S.C. 95060. Messages 
also taken at Hotel St. George desk. I am also 
looking for a student and/or faculty group to spon- 
sor me for use of meeting room on-campus. Thank 
you. Lou Schwartz. 


KIM’S HOFBRAU | 


open daily 11 amr 9 pm 
1723 Soquel Avenue Santa Cruz 


426/2555 


FREE: A bottle of champagne 
with your birthday dinner? 


TRY OUR STEAK: It is the 
biggest steak in the county? 


OUR SPECIALTY: TERIYAKI 


429-2919 


STEAK—f chicken on weekends... ,| 


Pie 
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First, We Put Together The Finest og PACIFIC GARDEN 
Service Dept. We Can, Then We Sell Cars. | —_— 


imports 


1110 Pacific Garden Mall @ 427-2030 


THIRD ANNUAL 
STORE WIDE SALE! 


10% OFF ENTIRE STOCK EXCEPT ALREADY 


Toyota of Santa Cruz Can Perform Your Fac- 
tory Recommended Maintenance Service 
with Trained Specialists . . . 


FREE OWL CHANGE WITH A TUNE-UP SPECIAL DISCOUNTED 
$9 925 ITEMS & FOOD STARTS THUR. JAN. 18. 
Special ADDITIONAL SAVINGS 


Any 4 Cyl. — 


UP TO 50% IN MANY AREAS 


MONASTERY FURNITURE 
SUPER DISCOUNTS ON 4 PC. ROOM 


, FONDUE SETS 
= ISCAN 
GROUPS =PACIIEN & A kepiie _s CERAMIC & STAINLESS 
EXAMPLE—PACIFICA INCL. PRINT FABRIC EefshrsdAbaaisttiese 
Any 6 or 8 Cylinder $39.95; Specialty Cars SOFA - CHAIR - COFFEE TABLE - CORNER TABLE— 


$59.95. Free Oll Change Also Included, 
Ferd, Chevy, G.M., Chrysier, Datsun, Honde, 
Vv.W., ANY Import or Domestic. 


TOYOTA of SANTA CRUZ 


512 Pacific Avenue 
426-5645 


REG. $605.00 REG. DISC. $524.96 
SALE PRICE $464.99 


EXAMPLE—FRANCISCAN SOFA - CHAIR - 
COFFEE TABLE - CORNER TABLE 
REG. $675.00 REG. DISC. $582.96 
SALE PRICE $499.99 


CHINESE SHOES—MEN’S & WOMEN’S 
*** SPECIAL LOW SALE PRICE $5.99 PR. *** 
REG. $7.50 to $8.50 


PRICES VARY DEPENDING ON 
CUSHION FABRIC SELECTION PLUS— 
ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS OFF 
DISCOUNTED PRICES ON ALL 
ACCESSORY PCS. 


IMPORTED AREA RUGS 
ALL SIZES & WOOLS TOO 
*** 10% OFF THE ALREADY LOW 
DISCOUNT PRICES 
SAVE***SAVE***SAVE 
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3 BACKGAMMON SETS—SUPER SPECIAL 
** 25% OFF THE DISCOUNT PRICES 
OUR EVER SO POPULAR JAPANESE BEDS 
AN ADDITIONAL 5% OFF THE DISCOUNT 
PRICES ON ALL SIZES 


SAVE FROM 10% TO 50% 
ON OUR ENTIRE 
CLOTHING DEPT. 


NO MINIMUM 


COMPARE OUR PRICES WITH 
ANY OTHER STORE 

OUR SECOND FLOOR IS OPENED 

NOW TWICE AS BIG AS BEFORE 


DOWNTOWN SANTA CRUZ 
MANY OTHER SALE DISCOUNTS 
THROUGHOUT THE STORE TO 
CHOOSE FROM ... 


PACIFIC GARDEN IMPORTS 


LOCALLY OWNED & OPERATED HOURS 10-6 DAILY 


DAR 425/1177 
506 SOQUEL 425/7722 


